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THE ELECTRICAL UNION. 
From the Boening Post. 


A fairy gift has been promised the world ; 

From the land where the star-spangled banner’s unfurled 
To the rock-girt shore of the Emerald Isle, 

That sunset gilds with its parting smile, 

The girdle that Ariel promised of yore, 

To bind round the earth, in eight minutes or more, 

Shall clasp the zone of the Western sea, 

And link two hemispheres’ destiny. 


Not the fabled girdle that to Juno restored, 

power, the lost love of her lord ; 
Or the one which to fair Amida gave 

In sorcery’s fetters Rinaldo the brave, 

When in thy bowers, enchanted isle, 

He gave the world for the syren’s smile ; 

With more potent spell, with more wondrous grace, 
Is this chain endowed which two worlds embrace. 


For the cord that the heaving ocean spans, 
And links for ever the distant } 
Will send a throb whose deep pulsation 

ve shall thrill from nation to nation ; 
And from Europe's dim and shadowy shore, 
Senate Sone Stel a tooo tah 

message come with peace ove, 

Like the olive of the wandering dove ; 


And its faintest whisper will thrill to the heart 
Of the city where Commerce has fixed her mart— 
To the Western home of the , 
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THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER IV.— SCHOOL. 


In one of the pleasantest valleys of sweet Somersetshire stands a | 
red-brick house that bears wamiubbeahly impressed on its exterior 
You would not take pe Ee BY 


Dek Taseuhs that cing saight summer forenoons and not one of us 
bu t that ring might announce a “something” for him 
from “home.” Home! what was there in the word, that It should call 


tions devel themselves, loving and and A ashamed 
to be fond of Neer ere nn tecteman all thet & benutifel and 
graceful and good, is to be torn from that home which is to him an 


wey ont You would not bit a colt at 
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strength is established and his courage high, and when the metal has as- 
sum and consistency, to the forge with it as soon as you will. 
Hardship, ings, adversity, all these are good for the youth, but, for 
Heaven's sake, spare the child. 

7 boys are droning away at their tasks on a bright sunshiny morn- 
ing in June, and I am sitting at an old oak desk, begrimed and splashed 
with the ink-shed of many generations, and hacked by the knives of idler 
after idler for the last fifty years. I have yet to leara by heart some two- 
score lines of the cid How I hate Virgil whilst I bend over those 
dog’s-eared leaves and that uncomfortable desk. How I envy the white 
butterfly of which I have just got glimpse as he soars away into the blue 
sky—for no terrestrial objects are visible from our schoolroom window to 
distract our attention and interfere with our labours. 

I have already accompanied him in fancy over the lawn, and the gar- 
den, and the high whitethorn fence into the meadow beyond,—how well 
I know the deep glades of that copse for which he is making, how I wish 
I was on my back in its shadow now. Never mind, to-day is a half boli- 


| day, and this afternoon I will spend somehow in a dear delicious ramble 


through the fairyland of “ out of bounds.”” The rap of our master’s cane 
against his desk—a gentlemanlike method of awakening attention and 
asserting authority—startles me from my day-dream. “ March,’ for we 
drop the Mr. prefixed, in speaking of our gogue, “ March is a hit of a 
Tartar, and I tremble for the result.” 

“ Egerton to come up.” 

Egerton goes up accordingly, with many misgivings, and embarks, like 
a desperate man, on the loa infandum ina ji 

The result may be gathered from March’s observations as he returns 
me the book. 

“ Not a line correct, sir ; stand down, sir; the finest passage of the 
poet shamefully mangled and defuoed it is 

. ,, Remain in till five, sir ; and repeat the whole lesson to Mr. Man- 
ners. 

* Please, sir, I tried to learn it, sir ; indeed I did, sir,” 

“ Don’t tell me, sir ; tried to leara it, indeed. If it had been French or 
German, or—or any of these useless branches of learning, you would have 
had it by heart fast en ; but Latin, sir, Latin is the foundation of a 

tleman’s education ; n you were sent here to acquire, and Latin, 

” (with an astounding rap on the desk), “ you shall learn, or I'll know 
eae that March, though lent scholar, professes utter 

ma " an excellent scholar, u 
contempt for all but the dead lan: 


‘Please, oie, oT ht look it wae Toould say it when 
“ over once more, I could say 
the second class ; Please, sir, wont you give me another 


Sash wee unt; in edeter putanes, “ half a bad fellow,” and he did 
give me another chance, and I came up to him once more at the conclu- 
sion of school, having repeated the whole 


take—Mr, 
— (with another rap of the cane 
with a bang, and retires. Mr. Manners puts on his hat, yah ee 
burst instantaneously into tumultuous uproar, forty pairs of feet so 
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down 

cry. 

Thea gone late to school, bat I was a backward child in everything 
pre Dd ee Bad whee I had never known a mother, 
and the education I bad acquired was picked up in a desaltory man- 
ner here and there during my travels with my father, and afterwards in 
rN old library at Alton Grange, bis own place in the same 
as Mr. March’s school. My father 


= 
< 


had remained abroad till his affairs 
made it imperative that he should return to England, and for some years 
we lived in seclusion at Alton, with an establ ie ee 
ish penetration could discover was reduced to the narrowest possi 


limite, 
I think this was the idlest period of life. I did no } 
my father’s endeavour to teach me pain  petes Beh | 
80. 
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after year less desire to master, could be call had but few 
ideas, yet they were very dear ones. I adored my father; on him I la- 
vished all the love that would have been a mother’s right; and having 
no other relations—none in the world that I cared for, or that cared for 
me, even nurse Nettich having remained in Hungary—my father was all- 
in-all. I used to wait at his of a morning to hear wake, —y 4 
away quite satisfied, without letting him know. I used to watch him for 
miles when he rode-out, and walk any distance to meet hi bis 
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im on 

home. To please him I would even mount a quiet pony that 

bought on for 
father. eh beng Ae timid, and awkward 
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eS at my dreams, the beginning, 


I was coiled up in my favourite attitude, buried in the depths of a 
huge arm-chair in the library, and devouring with all my senses and all 
my soul the of the Morte d’ Arthur, in that v 
instructive of romances, but one for to 
tess to this doy a sneaking kindness. 


as I pictured her to myself, in scarlet and ermine and pearls, with raven | the 





Nature 
till his | 


the K 


ve subjects of high import with Sir Ga or 
tly courtesy with Sir Tristram and Sir Bore ; inshort, | wase 


& perfect disgrace to Ever- | of ridicule, 


at a spectacle, but the spectacle came and went and more and more 
gorgeous at will. In the midst of my dreams in walked my father, and 
sat down opposite the old arm-chair. 

“ Vere,” said he “ you must go to school.” 

The announcement took away my breath: I had never, in my wildest 
moments, contemplated such a calamity. 

“To school, papa ; and when?” I mustered up courage to ask, cling- 
ing like a convict to the hope of a reprieve. 

“ The first of the month, my boy,” answered my father, rather bullying 
himself into firmness, for I fancy he hated the separation as much as I did : 
“Mr. March writes me that his scholars will reanite on the first of next 
month, and he has a vacancy for you. We must make a man of you 
Vere ; and young De Roan, — w an friend, is going there, doo. 
You will have lots of playfellows, and Everdon is not so fur from here, 
and—and—you will be very comfortable, I trust ; but I am loth to part 
with you, my dear, and that’s the trath.’ 

Ifelt as if I could have endured martyrdom when my father made this 
acknowledgment. I could do anything if I was only coaxed and pitied a 
little ; and when I saw he was so ~Sew at the idea of our separation, 
I resolved that no word or look of mine should add to his discomfort, al: 
though I felt my heart breaking at the thoughts of bidding him —— 
and leaving the Grange, with its quiet rege arity and peaceful 

noise bustle and discipline of a large school. Queen 
from my mental vision, and 
in their places rose up stern forms of harsh taskmasters and satirical 





to a pre New tend ge 

kind , with ink, was laid on shoulder, a pair of soft 
blue eyes look: into my face, and Victor De Rokan, 
low, my present friend and declared “chum,” sat down on the form 


. Y 
, and King Arthur! 1°i) tell about them this 
insacen |” sail tp taninentnn dhe tate tly anon eal ceexeebent ate 
etry aad I'll get M lea 
“ onee « 
it to me ; L know how to do it, 1’ ask Ropaley.” And Vistor was off 
in ere I was aware, in search of this valuabie auxili- 
i » Ropsley the mainspring round which turned the whole of 


Ropsley, and he need onl. to succeed. F I was dreadfull 
of this luminary, and poked Up to him with feelings of veneration 


reared, 1 believe, nothing on earth, 
ly boy in the school who, despite 
equal terme’; ant if 

te ap cada por og 


know) 
their . their place in H all their be 
more with Baelderf from boyhood. Bei 


famil 
; Ropsley knew all about people in general 


an: could have added to the adm 





desponding at desk, and 
child What's the matter, Vere?” 


asked, in a patronizing tone, and call- 
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ing me by my Christian name, which I esteemed a great I 


September 12 








“ What's the matter ?”’ he repeated ; “ forty lines of Virgil to say ; come, 
that’s not much.” 

“ But I can’t learn it,” I urged. “You must think me very stupid ; 
and if it was French, or German, or English I should not mind twice the 
quantity, but I cannot learn Latin, and it’s no use trying.” 

The older boy sneered ; it seemed so easy to him with his powerful 
mind to get forty lines of hexameters by heart. I believe he could have 
repeated the whole .Zneid without book from beginning to end. 

“ Do you want to go out to-day, Vere ?”’ said he. 

I clasped my hands in supplication, as I replied, “ Ob! 1 would give 
anything, anything, to get away from this horrid schoolroom, and ‘ shirk 
out’ with Victor and Bold.” 

The latter, be it observed, was a dog in whose society I took t de- 
light, and whom I kept in the village, at an outlay of one shilling per 
week, much to the detriment of my personal fortune. 

“ Very well,” said the great man ; “come with me to Manners, and 
bring your book with you.” 


least. 
Ro 
long limbs comfortably on the seat, and gave me his orders. 
“One Datch cheese, three 
found you !—two bottles of 
old sherry ; half- 


for me, and tell them: . put it down to my account. 
over the basket, and if you dir 


the napkin or break the bottles, 
break your head! Now be off! 


‘ did not dare disobey, 
ploy any portion of my ha 


Victor as to our future proceedings. 


but I was horribly disgusted at ag | 
If holiday in so uncongenial a manner. 





“He only got you off because he wanted you to ‘shirk out’ for him,” 


ish t, from the village of Everdon, an honest half-mile journey at the 
y tendered a large cigar to Manners, lit one himself, settled his 


_— of strawberries—now, attend, con- 
erry from ‘ The Greyhound,’—mind, the 
-a-dozen of soda water, and a couple of pork-pies. Put 
the whole into a basket ; they'll give you one at the bar, if you say it’s 
Put a clean napkin 
t ru 
Weaners, I'll take your two to one he 
does it without a mistake, and is back here under the five-and-twenty min- 


to em- 
rushed 
into the schoolroom for my cap, and held a hurried consultation with 





uriant scene below us—a scene that could exist in England only—of rich 
meadows, and leafy copses, and green slopes taeees in the sunlight, 
dotted with huge old standard trees, and the deep shades of 
with the white garden wall standing out from amongst yew hedges, and 
rare pines, and exotic evergreens ; while the grey turrets of the Manor 
| arenes pewen as and there through the giant elms that 
| stirred flickered in the summer breeze. The mere was glittering at 
| our feet, and the distant —— melting away into the golden haze of 
summer, Child as I was, I could have cried, without knowing why, as [ 
sat there on the ge, drinking in beauty at every pore. What is it 
that gives to all beauty, animate or inanimate, a tinge of melancholy !— 
the greater the beauty, the deeper the tinge. Is it an instinet of mor- 
tality? the “ bright must fade” of the poet? a shadowy regret for Dives, 
who, no more than Lazarus, can secure enjoyment for a day? or is it 
vague yearning for something more perfect still !—a longing of the sou} 
for the unattainable, which, more than all the philosophy in the universe, 
argues the necessity of a future state. I could not analyse my feelings 
I did not then believe that others experienced the same sensations as my- 





So I followed my deliverer into the playground, with the infandum Re- | exclaimed my indignant chum ; “ it’s a shame, that it is. Don’t go for | self. I only knew that, like Parson Hugh, I had “ great dispositions to 


gina still weighing heavily on my soul. 


Manners, the usher, was playing cricket with some dozen of the bigger | chance, so old ‘Nap’ says 


boys, and was in the act of “ going for a sixer.”’ 


him, Vere ; let’s get out « 


i" 


were off, and his shirt-sleeves tucked up, disclosing his manly arms bared | self) ; “ and it’s swch a beautiful afternoon.” 


to the elbow ; and Manners was in his glory, for, notwithstanding the 
beard upon his chin, our usher was as very a boy at heart as the young- 
est urchin in the lower class. A dandy, too, was Manners, and a wight 
of an imaginative tura of mind, which chiefly developed itself in the 
harmless form of bright visions for the future, teeming with romantic ad- 
ventares, of which he was himself to be the hero. His past he seldom 
dwelt upon, His aspirations were military—his ideas extravagant. He 
was great on the Peninsula and Lord Anglesey at Waterloo ; and had 
tent boxes in his high-heeled boots that only required the addition of 
eavy clanking spurs to complete the illusion that Mr, Manners ought to 
be a cavalry officer. Of his riding he spoke largely ; but his proficiency 
in this exercise we had no means of ascertaining. 

There were two things, however, on which Manners prided himself, and 
which were a source of intense amusement to the urchins by whom he 
was surrounded ;—these were, his personal strength, and his whiskers ; 
the former quality was encouraged to develop itself by earnest applica- 
tion to all manly ir and exercises; the latter ornaments were culti- 
vated and enriched with every description of “ nutrifier,” “ regenera- 
tor,” “ unguent” known to the hair-dresser or the advertiser, Alas! 
without effect proportioned to the perseverance displayed ; two small 

tches of fluff under the jaw-bones, that showed to greatest advantage 
hd candlelight, being the ay evidence of so much painstaking and cul- 

vation thrown away. Of his muscular prowess, however, it behoved us 
to speuk with reverence. Was it not on record in the annals of the school 
that when the “ King of Naples,”’ our dissipated pieman, endeavoured to 
justify by force an act of dishonesty by which he had done Timmins 
minor out of half-a-crown, Manners stri at once to his shirt sleeves, 
and “ went in” at the Monarch with all the ‘. ~ and activity of some 
three-aud-twenty summers against th he M h, a truculent 
old ruffian, with a red neck-cloth, half-boots, and one eye, fought gal- 
lantly for a few rounds, and was rather getting the best of it, when, 
hat tably, he gave in, leaving the usher master of the 
fleld. Ropsley, who gave his friend a knee, secundum artem, and urged him, 
with frequent injunctions, to “ fight high,” attributed this victor 
to the forbearance of their antagonist, who had an eye to future e 
and mercantile profits; but Manners, whose account of the battle I have 
heard more than once, ry i: scouted this view of the transaction. 

“ He went down, sir, as ifhe was shot,’ he would say, doubling bis 
arm, and showing the muscles standing out in bold relief. “ Few men 
have the biceps so well developed as mine, and he went down as if 
Ty Te Thad bit him as hard as I could, sir, I must have killed 

m h 


hi 

Our usher was a goodnatured fellow, notwithstanding. 

“Tl hear you in tee minutes, Egerton,” said he, “ when I have had 
my “ry ‘i and forthwith he stretched himself into attitude, and pre- 
pared e. 

“ Better give me your bat,” remarked Ropsley, who was too lazy to 

jay cricket in a regular manner. Of course, Manners consented ; no- 

ever refused ey anything ; and in ten minutes’ time I had re- 
om the infandum Regina, and Ropsley had added some dozen masterly 
its to the usher’s score. Ropsley always liked another man’s “ in- 


”’ better than his own. 
they were excessively strict, and 


bok ci ‘Apollo should always keep the bow at the 
ie t 0 ou ways iw 
tenales : pom 4 available 


Sonat oad lancet os be” ingest urchins 
ou w 
We had an ample playground for our fae sports, and a 
we were permitted to follow the exhilarating 
Totem of Se re boys in that exciting amuse- 
lore 








ball round the field, and a 


oun, 

1 
doubtless a necessary eeaties fa 
ot calculated to excite enthusiastic 
adjacent 


is 


aerty pens 
ard. | at the back door of the cottage, with a pair of greased half-boots in one 


Detween one o'clock 
we to have during those 


freedom,’’—a,word understood | he, 


, enacted to the regulations of the 
pact, it seemed to be understood 
make, not the crime, but the being 

boys were always su to 
act of escaping, or afterw: met by 
su ing country, we were liable to be 
to do March justice, we always were flogged, and pretty 
Under these circumstances, some little care and ciroum- 

to be observed in ae * our rambles, Certain ste: 
in playground where it was hidden from the 
stem of a fine old elm, and by dropping quietly down into 
ond—en orchard, be it observed, of which fruit was 
reached maturity— and then stealing al the 
ge, we could get fairly away out of sight of the 

© our escape. 

afternoon in eae we had planned an expedition ta 
and I, and my dog Bold had determined to be principal 
‘Of the latter perrounge in the trio I remark, that no party 
mbar 
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fe on which we e was ever sup to be + with- 
that by an old cotton look- 
of some three months 
tai —. was ay to ae 
m into our 
on one of his tarteelli cough ° rarest breed of 
retrievers known in the West seemed ao tho- 
Was pres, nod chert aual'ef baspling fade osseuiation tetwens 
, era and a consultation between 
De Rohan and myself, | peeremned tue . - 
w ten (my all) were to 
on the apot, and the other ten to remal >" pes on 
the animal, with the further understanding that he should be opt 
tS. = of the * King of Naples,” who, ta consideration of 
t 
rame complete bie edwoation te all plongin , 
ee SS , aad corns, on « eystom of his own, whieh he br ety 
and he shut the book with a Hatured amil Ro threw di 
the bot be haa bees wielding fo chillin ont nateetece oe 
he led by the nose; "I'l qre you Dutch cheese, and sherry and soda- 
water, and a cigar, Hie! ere, You wagratefal little raflan, where are 
I was making my ercape ae ra 
Club,” a word which we younger boys held in utter fear and detestation, 
tultous suffering, The Club consisted of an old bent tree in a retired 
corner of the ground, on the trank of which Ropsley had caused a 
py a | with Manners and two or three senior boys, it was his custom to 
sit smoking and driuking curious compounds, of which the ingredients, 


posed perfec’ 
jety, His original was the “ King of Naples,” whom 
already mentioned, ol who, I conclude, etole him, as he ap 
tied handkerebief, 
and traneforred 
‘ land, Th _- 
ran England. The pupp 
¢ his purchaser at the muni: 
flooat eum of one rovereign, of May 
iA, 80 to # 
atthe 
ment of one sbiliin 
the canine branches of 
With « deal of prompting from Manners, I got through my forty Hes ; 
ly, 
* Come and lunch with me at‘ The Clu" " wald he to Manners, whom 
you off to? 1 want you,’ 
pidly as ble at the mention of * The 
a8 being aseoolated in our minds with much perilous caterprise and gra- 
comfortable seat to be fashioned for his own delectation ; and here, in 
being contraband, had to be fetched by us, at the risk of corporal pu- 


week, bound himeelf to feed the | al 





“ But what a licking I shall get from Ropsley,” I interposed, with con- 
siderable misgivings ; “he’s sure to say I'm an ungrateful little beast, 
Victor, and I don’t like to be called a little beast.” 

“ Ob, never mind the names, and a licking is soon over,”’ replied Vic- 
tor, who learned little from his Horace save the carpe diem philosophy, and 
who looked upon the licking with considerably more resigaation than 
did the probable recipient. “ We shall just have time to do it, if we start 
now. Come on, old fellow ; be pluckey for once, and come on,” 

I was not proof against the temptation. The project was a long plan- 
ned one, and I could not bear the thoughts of giving it up now. Many 
a time in our rambles had we surmounted the hill that looked down upon 
Beverley Manor, and viewed it from afar asa sort of unknown fairyland. 
What a golden time one’s boyhood was! A day at Beverley was our 


dream of all that was most exciting in adventure, most voluptuous in de- 


light ; and now “Nap” had promised to accompany us to this earthly 
Paradise, and show us what he was pleased to term its “ hins-an-houts.”’ 
Not all the cheese of Holland should prevent my having one day's liberty 
and enjoyment. I weighed well the price : the certain licking, and the 
sarcastic abuse which I feared even more ; and I think I held my 
day all the dearer for having to purchase it at such a cost. 

e were across the play nd like lapwings. Ropsley, who was dee 
in his cigar and a copy of Bell’s Life, which forbidden rhe caw 


-holi- 


Manners to take in for him surreptitiously, never dreame t his behests 


could be treated with contempt, and hardly turned his head to look at us. 
We surmounted the wall with an agility born of repeated practice ; we 
stole — the adjacent orchard covert of the well-known friendly 
hedge, an 


of sight of the house, and swinging along the Everdon lane at a school- 


hie jog, which, like the Highlander’s, is equivalent to any other person's 


op. No pair of carriage bh 
“chums” who are in the constant habit of being late incompany. Little 


boys as we were, Victor and I could do our five miles in the hour without 
much difficulty, keeping step like clockwork, and talking the whole 


time. 
In five minutes we were at the wicket of a small tumbledown building, 
with dilapidated windows and a ruinous thatched roof, which was in fact 


the dwelling of no less a personage than the “ King of Naples,’’ but was 
seldom alluded to by that worthy in more definite terms than “ the old 


place,” or “ my shop ;” 
mood—its existence 
wards his blind side, w 
decorous respect for the scanctity of private life. 
those edifices of which the word “ tenement” seems alone to convey an 
adequate description. 

produce consisted of a ragged shirt and a darned 
we stockings, whilst a venerable buck rabbit looked solem 
pw feet py OL 
shed their from a rough deal box on the other. 
self was not to be seen on a visitor’s first entrance into his habitation, but 

after a mysterious delay, from certain back settle- 

one never discovered the exact “whereabout.” A 


grimy old woman, with her skirts pinned up, was invariably washing the 
Rcetienee to ber summons 


staircase when we Called, and it was only in 
ee eee ee This dame 
tious interest in the eyes of us 


a 
pe boys, on account of the 
relationship in which she stood to “ Nap. 


a generic term significant of 
to a epouse, or a tribute of fillial reverence from a son. 

“ * Nap,’ look alive,” hallooed Victor, as we rushed up the nar- 
row path that led from 
lose the precious moments of our half-holiday. “ Now, mother! where 
is he?” added the lively Young truant. “Time'sup; ‘ Nap’—‘Nap’!” 
—and the walls echoed to Victor's rich, laughing voice, and half-foreiga 
accent. As usual, an interval of afew minutes, “ Nap” bi 


hand, and a ferret that nestled confidingly against his cheek in the other. 
* Sarvice, young gen’elmen,” said “ Nap,” wiping his mouth with the 

back of his hand—* lee, my lord ; sarvice, r 
» On his two stanchest “ Here, 

do know your master, surelie,”’ as 

back yard in which he lived, and vestified his delight by many ungaialy 

— and puppy like freedoms, were resi to as warmly 

y his delightful o 


easily defined. I loved three 
tor, and Bold. I verily believe 
three ; and certainly my dog came in for his share — Bold, al- 
though in all the awkwardness of puppybood, was already inning to 
show symptoms of that sagacity whic 

something very few degrees 
that faculty which we men are anxious to assume as solely our own. He 
would already obey the slightest si would come to heel at a w’ 

from his owner or tor—would drag up huge stones out of ten feet 
of water, with ludicrous energy and verance ; and stand waiting for 
further orders with his head on one side, and an expression of comic in- 
telligence on his countenance that was delightfully ridiculous, 
He promised to be of great size and sirength ; and even at this period, 
when he pat his we on my shoulders and licked my face, he was 
considerably the larger animal of the two. Such familiarities, however, 
were much rym * Nap.” 

“ If so be as you would keep a ‘dawg’ real sporting and dawg-like, 
mister,” that philosopher would observe, “ let un know bie distance ; 
1 strikes ‘em whenever Lean reach ‘em, Fondlin’ of ‘em only epiles ‘em 

same as women,” 


t Bold !—you 


ts in the world—viz., my father, Vic- 


CHAPTER VL —THE TREANTA, 

Be he dag to obieh, ep hed laahed Semeed wlth euoh delight had ar- 
rived at last, Our apirite rose as we got farther and further Bver- 
don, and we never stopped to take breath or to look back till we found 
ourselves eurmounting the last bill above Beverley Manor, Dy this time 
we had far outstripped our friend “ Nap''— that worthy deeming it incon: 
sistent with all his maxima ever to hurry himeelf, “Slow and sure, 
young gentiomen,’’ he observed soon after we started—" slow and sure 
wine the day, Do'ee go on ahead and wait for 1 top of Butteroup Close, 
I git on better arter a drop o' drink thie hot weather, Never fear, 
‘squire, 11 not fail te ! wy go on with your master,’ So 
“ Nap” turned into the “Cat and Fiddle,” and we pursued our journey 
one, HOt Very sorry to be rid of our companion for the present; aa, not 
wate our = on for his many resources, hia knowledge 
of animal lilo, bis ekilful method with rata, and general manliness of char 
acter, we could not bat be conscious of our own taferlority in these 
branches of ee Lt comes —_ a io) de pay 
two young geatlomen ving @ polite education at , wad @ ral 
cate isan of ge woret ol 


. Clann, 
© t's ae hot as Hungary," sald Victor, seating bimeelf on a stile, and 
y heated face, 


ang cap to fan bia , “Oh, Vere, 1 wish 
I was in the Fatherlanu! Do you remember the great wood at 
Edeldorf, And oh, Vere, how 


bis 
y and the boar we saw close to the jes! 
1 should like to be upon Goldkind once again |" 
© Yea, Victor, | remember it all,”’ I answered, as I dung myself dowa 
teroups, and turned my cheek to the cool air that 


a the bu came u 
the velley—a breees that blew from the distant hills to the southward, me 


and swept across a muito of boul ove Hhcighed emanant Be 
of Bev: nae the wide surface of the mere, “1 shall never 
be t Ede —e Victor, But what made you think 

wngar now 
“ Why, Seer beautiful country,” answered Victor, pointing to the lux- 


only breathed freely when we found ourselves completely out 


orses can step together like two school 


usually indicated by a jerk of the head to- 


;” and this only when in a particularly confidential 
being was supposed to infer proper caution, and a 


It was indeed one of 
I of 
out 


of red-eyed ts 
“ ap” him- 


He always addressed her as 
“ mother’’—but no boy at Everdon had yet ascertained whether this was 
and sex, an appellation of endearment 


the wicket to the door, in breathless haste not to 


came rollicking forth from the 


ponded 
wher, My scale of affections at this period of life was 
cared for nothing on earth but those | 


afterwards developed itself into 
or to reason, if indeed it partook not of 


ietly, and be off to Beverley. It’s the last | cry.” 
(this was an abbreviation for the “ King of 
His coat and waistcoat | Naples,” who was in truth a great authority both with Victor and my- 


“TI wish I were a man, Vere,” remarked Victor, as he pulled out his 
knife, and began to carve a huge V on the tep bar of the stile. “[ 
should like to be grown up now, and you too, Vere: what a life we 
would lead! Let me see, I should have six horses for myself, and three, 
| no four, for you ; and a pack of hounds like Mr. Harker’s, that we saw 

last half, coming home from hunting ; and two rifles, both double-bar- 
relled. Do you kaow, I hit the bull’s-eye with papa’s rifle, when Prince 
Vocqsal was at Edeldorf, and he said I was the best shot in H for 
my age. Look at that crow, Vere, perching on the branch of the old 
hawthorn—I could put a bullet into him from here. Oh! I wish I had 
papa’s rifle!” 

“ But should you not like to be King of Hungary, Victor ?” said I, for 
I admired my “ chum’’ eo ardently, that I believed him fit for any R 
tion, however exalted. “Should you not like to be king, and ride t 
upon a white horse, with a scarlet tunic and pelisse, and ostrich feathers 
in your hat, bowing right and left to the ladies at the windows, with a 
Hungarian body-guard clattering behind you, and the people shouting 
and flinging up their caps in the street?’ I saw it allin my mind’s eye, 
and fancied my friend the hero of the procession. Victor hesitated, and 
shook his head. 

“ I think I had rather be a General of Divison, like Wallenstein, and 

d ten th d cavalry ; or better still, Vere, ride and shoot as 
well as Prince Vocqsal, and go up into the mountains after deer, and kill 
bears and wolves and wild boars, and do what I like. Wouldn’t I just 
pack up my books, and snap my fingers at March, and leave Everdon to- 
morrow, if I could take you with me. But you, Vere, if you could have 
your own way, what would you be?” 

I was not long answering, for there was scarcely « day that I did not 
consider the subject ; but my aspirations for myself were so humble, 
~ wt I hesitated a little least Victor should laugh at me before I re- 
plied. 

“Oh, I will do whatever my father wishes, Victor ; and I hope he will 
sometimes let me go to you ; but if could do just what I liked, if a fairy 
was at this moment to come out of that bluebeli and offer me my 
oS Should ask to be a Doctor, Victor, and to live somewhere on 

“ Sappramento /” exclaimed Victor, swearing, in his astonishment, his 
father’s favourite oath—“ a doctor, Vere! and why?” 

“Well,” Lanswered, modestly, “I am not like you, Victor ; I wish I 
were. Oh, you cannot tell how I wish I were you! To be high-born and 
rich, and heir to a great family, and to have everybod ing up to 
one and admiring oue—that is what I should call ness. But I can 
never have the chance of that. I am shy and stupid and awkward and 
—and, Victor” —I qt it out at last, blushing fully—*I know I am 
ugly—so ugly / It is foolish to care about it, for, after all, it is not my 

t; but I cannot help wishing for beauty. It is so painful to be re- 
marked and | at, and I know people laugh at me. Why, I heard 
Ropsley say to Manners, only yesterday, after I yay for him 
at cricket, ‘ eg what an ugly little Coos it is! ners 
‘Yes,’ and ‘he thought it mast be a great ’ And Ropsley 
laughed so, I felt he must be 
Victor, you cannot think how 
like to be a doctor. I would 
I could always see this beautiful 

clever—not at Greek 
could take an interest in; and I 
pole like your favourite Goldkind ; 
for miles around, and never 
or distress. I would make them 
ee Spe eens like this, and 
body’s good or bad. 





be seen toiling up the hill, more than three parts ‘ 
morous twinkle in his solitary eye which betokened mischief. 

“ Now, young ny observed the poacher, settling himself upon the 
stile, and producing from the capacious ee of his greasy velveteen 
) — assortment of snares, night! es  ~ ee 
ing articles ; “now, young gents, | promi: to show you a bit 
sport comin’ here to Beveriey, ond a bit ofsport we'll ng Fust 
foremost, I've agot to lift a line or two as I set yesterday in the mere ; 
then we'll just take a turn round the pheasaatr, , for you young gen- 
tlemen to see the fowls, you know ; Sir ’Arry, he baint a comin’ back till 
next week, and Muster lia, the keeper, he’s off into Norfolk, arter 
pinters, and such like. You keep the dog well at heel, ‘Squire. Why, 
what has become of Bold?” 

Alas, Bold himself was heard to answer the question. Self-hunting in 
an adjoining covert, his deep-toned voice was loudly awakening the 
= = y=! the game all ~~ a ‘TTS to his own A: able 

t our intense . Forge pis is puppy- 
he scampered hither a hither’; now in headlong: chase of hare ; 
now in dashing aside after a rabbit, putting up pheasants at ev: 
and ps, pry himself on bis emancipation and his pro 
that could not fail to indicate his pursuits to keepers, watchers, all the 
establishment of Beverley Manor, to say nothing of the inhabitants of 


that and the ning 
or we coute’ ia pursuit, bounding down the bill at our best pace, 
OM“ N gait, which was hone 
wit 


* making running in his own peculiar 

ml nf Viste ing and eboutlag delight ; and I 
the y loss of my favourite, and the 
disobedience. 


| of the most gracefa tot 
fri + ptebedn by. Fd 
e Consequences 
before 
in the mere, and who now gave 
along the valley, #0 ae to cut us off fa our de- 
eleaged fellow, striding right up the bill at once 
| and beat aretreat. “ suddenly di 
lie himae! B ame & 


mangled b 
ane Bold. be 
A rough grasp was laid on my shoulder, and a hoarse voloe 


ful 
hia 


* Come, young man ; I thought I'd drop on you at last, Now you'll 
at come with the to *Arry, and we’ soe what he has to 


‘And on looking up I found myself in the hands of a strong 
built fellow, With a velveteen jacket, and @ double-barreled 
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his arm, being no less a person than Sir Harry Beverley’s head keeper, 
and the identical individual that had been watching us from the mere, 
and had made so successful a shot at Bold. 

“Come, leave the dog,” he added ; giving me another shake, and seru- 
tinizing my apparel, which was evidently not precisely of the description 
he had expected ; “leave the dog,—it’s no great odds about him ; and 
as for you, young gentleman, if you be a young gentleman, you hed ought 


to be ashamed of yourself. It’s not want as drove you to this trade. | 
Come, none of that; you go quietly along of me ; it’s best for you, I | 


tell you.” 

I en struggling to free myself from his hold, for I could not bear to 
leave my dog. A thousand horrible anticipations filled my head. Trial, 
transportation, I knew not what, for I had a vague terror of the law, and 
had heard enough of its rigours in regard to the offence of poaching to 


fill me with indescribable alarm ; yet, through it all, I was more con- | 


cerned for Bold than myself. My favourite was dying I believed, and I 
could not leave him. ‘ 

I looked up in the face of my captor. He was a rough, hairy fellow: 
but there was an expression of kindliness in his homely features which 
encouraged me to entreat for mercy. 

“Oh, sir,” I pleaded, “ let me only take my dog; he’s not so very 
heavy; I'll carry him myself. Bold, my darling Bold! He is my 
own dog, and I’d rather you'd kill me too than force me to leave him 
here.” 

The man was evidently mollified, and a good deal pene into the 

in. I saw my advantage, and pressed it vigorously. 

“T'll go to prison willingly —I’'ll_ go anywhere you tell me,—only do 
try and cure Bold. Papa will pay you anything if you'll only cure 
Bold. Victor! Victor!’’ I added, seeing my cham now coming up, like- 
wise in custody, “ help me to get this gentleman to save Bold.’ 

Victor looked flushed, and fiercer than I ever remembered to have seen 
that pretty boyish face. His collar was torn and his dress disordered. 
He had evidently struggled manfully with his captor, and the latter 
wiped his heated brow with an expression of mingled amusement and as- 
tonishment, that showed he was clearly at his wits’ end what to make of 
his prize. 

“ Blowed if I know what to say o’ this here, Mr. Barrells,” said he to 
his brother functionary. “This little chap’s even gamer nor t’other one. 
Run! never see such a one-er to run. If it hadn’t been for the big 
hedge at the corner of the cow-pasture, I’d never a cotched un in a month 
o’ Sundays ; and, when I went to lay hold, the young warmint out with 
his knife and offered to whip it into me. He’s a rare boy this ; I could 
scarce grip him for laughing ; but the lad’s got a t, blessed if he 
ain’t. I cut my own knuckles gettin’ it out of his hands.” And he 
showed Victor's knife to his comrade as he spoke. 

Mr. Barrells was a man of reflection, as keepers generally are. He 
examined the knife carefully, and spoke in an undertone to his friend. 

“Do you see this here?” he remarked, pointing to the coronet which 
was inlaid in the steel ; “and do you see that there?” he added, with a 
glance at Victor's gold watch-chain, of Parisian fabric. “Put this here 
and that there r, Bill, which it convinces me as these here little 
chaps is not them as we was a lookin’ for. Your cove looks a gentleman 
all over ; I knows the breed, Bill, and there’s no mistake about the real 
thing ; and my precious boy here, he wouldn’t leave the dawg, not if it 
was ever so, though he’s a very little ’un; he’s a gentleman too; but 
that don’t make no odds, Bill: gentlemen hadn’t ought to be up to such- 
like tricks, nor haven’t half the excuse of poor folks; and, gentlemen or 
no gentlemen, they goes before Sir ’Arry, dog and all, as sure as my 
name’s Barrells !’ 

Victor and I looked at each other in hopeless despair ; there was, then, 
nothing for it but to undergo the extreme penalty of the law. With 
hanging heads and blushing checks we walked between our captors ; Bill, 
who seemed a good-natured fellow enough, carrying the unfortunate Bold 
on his shoulders. We thought our shame had reached its climax, but we 
were doomed to suffer even more degradation in this our first visit to Be- 
verley Manor. 

As we threaded the gravel path of a beautiful shrubbery leading to the 
back-offices of the Manor House, we met a young girl taking her after- 
noon’s walk with her governess, whose curiosity seemed vividly excited 
by our ee ere procession. To this day I remember Constance 
Beverley as she stood before me then, the first time I ever saw her. She 
was ee ee than a child, but her large serious dark eyes, her noble 
and somewhat sad expression of countenance, gave her an interest which 
mere childish beauty could never have possessed. There are some faces 
that we can discern even at such a distance, as renders the features to- 
tally distinct, as if the expression of countenance reached us by some 
magnetic process independent of vision, and such a face was that of Con- 
stance Beverly. I have often heard her beauty disputed. I have even 
known her called that ly by critics of her owa 
sex, but I never heard any one uncommon-looking, and 
always certain to attract attention, even where she failed in winning ad- 
miration. Victor blushed scarlet, and I felt as if I must sink into the 
earth when this young lady walked up to the keeper, and asked him 
“ what be was g to do with those people, and why he was taking 


them to bi 
Miss ast was evidently a favourite with Mr. Barrells, for he 
stopped and doffed his hat with much respect whilst he explained to her 


the circumstances of our pursuit and capture. So a bey alluded only 
to our ing offences, mp oh ol = lady looked on us with eyes 


of kindly commiseration ; but w nted his suspicions of our social 
position, I observed that she immediately assumed an air of marked cold- 
ness, and transferred her pity to Bold. 

“ So you see, Miss, I does my duty to Sir ’Arry without respect to rich 
or poor,” > Mr. =~ ~sy" ee toa a en a 
partly to youn , partly to verness, partly to ourselves, 
The ehame-faced culprits wand therefore it is as I rings these young 
gentlemen up to the room, if so be, as I said before, they be young 
gentlemen ; and so, Miss Constance, the law must take its course.’ 

“ But you'll take care of the poor dog, Barrells; promise me you'll 
take care of the poor dog,” was the ee last entreaty as she 
walked oa with her governess ; and a turn in the shrubbery hid her from 


our sight. 
" Fe a half-holiday this has been!” whispered I to my comrade in 
—, as we neared the house that had so long been an object of such 
“ Yeo" replied Victor, “ but it's not over yet.” 
Sir Harry was at the farm ; we must wait for his retarn. Meantime 


we were shown into the servants’ hall; a large stone chamber devoid of | the habitat of the Aranea Tarantula ; Yes doth he ; he tells us that it is 
found in Austral Europe, in Apulia, ee the deserts of | her 


furniture, that reminded me of our school-room at Everdon—much as we 
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* Now the faith of St, Vitus is not the faith of the Church of Eagland, 
nee, io fate, do | wel bnew what ba 
on 


poor Tom Hood. There 
dar whom I like more, This very 15th of June is his 
in more parts of the world than one a will be 
by the Sicilian saint upon this day, Why not? Did he not, w 


ian 
about to in the persecution of Diocletian, in the year 303, just as sire for the sea, Some old songs yet remain, expressing 
head to the sword, pray that all afllicted with the dancing | the deep, the vast, the ever blue, 


~ | ing desire, in which they 
rouetting, 

idea that Sir Harry wou ua off bornpintg lke 
ance, Of 


faith ; bat the Ordinary took no disregarded 
it, upan ang eo wenden el one f Gnginnile bent nd gueet | aaty Ses, He swooned upon being driven away, 


| mania, that horrible madness, should be cured if they prayed to him ; 
| and did not a voloe—from heaven, say pious believers—respond : “ St. 
V itus, thy prayer is answered.” If all this did not happen, then the Ab- | 
bot Hildusoinus of St. Denys, the Abbot Wavrinus; the authors of the 
Acta Sanet. Junii ; of the Annales Ecelesiastic, are all lying—under great 
mistakes, Is not St. Vitus the patron saint of Bohemia? Has he not, | 
for certain, two bodies—one in the cathedral of Prague, and the other at 
Parma ; not to mention two second-best bodies at St. Denys and Cervey, | 
as above? | 
But of this humour of dancing, which St. Vitus undertoek to cure— | 

what of that, my masters? Humanity, poor thing, has been visited with | 
various mani furors—tulipomania, South-sea mania, railway mania, and | 
hundreds more. By these it tried to make money; but the dancing 
mania is the strangest, simplest, most y-making mania ever heard 
of. “ We read in Spondanus,” says Waddington, the church historian, 
|** that in the year 1374, there arose in Belgium a sect of dancers, who 
| paraded the streets, entered houses and churches half naked, crowned 
| with garlands, and dancing and singing, uttering unknown names, fall- 
| ing senseless on the ground, and exhibiting other marks of demoniacal 
| agitation.”” 
| “Peter de Herentals—an old gentleman with whom I have a very pas- 
| sing acquaintance—tells us one of the words—a frisky word—that they 
| shouted out ; perhaps our adjective is derived from it. 

“ Frisch friskes cam gaudio clamat uterque sexus, cunctus manutergio 
et baculo connexus.”’ Shouting thus, these poor fellows and lasses danced 
everywhere. They first danced it at Aix-la-chapelle, then at Liege, at 
Utrecht, at Limoges, through Tongres, at Limburg, then on to Cologne 
|and Metz, Jumping, stamping, pirouctting ; scuttle, shuffle, in and out 
and down the middle ; join hands, gavotte, chassez forward, and set to 
partners—a polka, a polonaise, a Highland fling, a gallopade and a fan- 
dango, “ Are you out of breath, my lady ’—nay, I trow not.” A saraband, 
a minuet de la cour, a waltz, and aclog hornpipe. The peasants in their 
sabots danced the latter featly enough. Their wives danced the bolero, 
the cacucha, the Tarantula; the spider bit them on purpose, as you shall 
hear. Hopping, popping, never stopping, bundling, trundling, whirling 
in and out; merchants, peasants, noble men, and noble ladies, a few 
priests, who went off in the midst of their prayers to St. Vitus ; students 
dancing the college hornpipe ; house-wives and nurses, military men and 
grave magistrates. Chassez, croisez,” pousette, and dos-a dos, balancez, 
and chaine de dames, on they went ; the musicians being tired by iy 
ones were supplied ; dancing, ever dancing, the mania spread like a 
plague. Idle lookers-on were affected, and joined ; the very city-guards 
threw down their halberts, and jigged it with the rest; the jolene and 
barristers bowed gravely, and began the first germ of a minuet de la 
| cour ; the hangman cut bis double shuffle ; and the jailer throwing down 

his keys, joined the prisoner in a hornpipe in fetters ! 

All this is a matter of history. Peasants left their ploughs, and every 

one else his or her occupation. Girls and boys ran away from home, and 
servants and aqprentices joined in the wild scene. The spasmodic dis- 











ease spread like a plague. The patients leaped like deer over stocls, ta- 
bles, and chairs ; they danced on without stopping, till dead or cured. 
* Felix Platerus tells us of a woman at Basle who danced for a whole 
month together,” says old Burton, Music they loved, and the magis- 
trates in Germany used to hire musicians, and also sturdy fellows to dance 
with them. By the year 1418, the dancing-plague had reached Stras- 
bourg, and for many, very many years, periodical attacks of the mania 
returned Sg and again. The priests used to pray to St. Vitus, and to 
throw cold water over the dancers; they would also beat them with 
sticks, and read the gospel of St. John to them, It was not watil the six- 
teenth century, that Paracelsus, a great man, atly misunderstood, 
began to explain the causes of this mania, and to lay down certain rules 
for its cure. Theophrastus Bombast, or, as he called himself, Paracelsus, 
struck a deadly blow at the miracle-mongers—for which he now suffers 
in fame—by first denying that the saints had anything to do with the in- 
fliction or cure of this mania, “ We will not admit,” says he, “ that the 
saints have power to inflict disease. We dislike such nonsensical gossip, 
as is not supported by symptoms, but only by faith, which is a thing not 
human, whereon the themselves set no value ;’’ that is to say, su- 
perstition, for it is that kind of faith which the Sieur Theophrastus desig- 
nates. He then proceeds to classify the St. Vitus’s dance : First, From 
imagination (chorea astimativa) ; second, from sensual desires (chorea las- 
civa) ; third, from corporeal causes (chorea naturalis). His method of care 
was, with one exception, eminently sensible and modern : low diet, fast- 
— confinement, being made to sit in uncomfortable places, till 
misery and pain cured the laughter and ji desires, immersion in 
cold water, and even severe corporeal chastisement. 
BP oma doe Brgy = mid hone Ah Lo of 
quack — enumerates many quintessences nos- 
trams which are not of the slightest use. Probably 
to work on the faith of the patients. eg! when oneé the doctor 
in, and the priest out, St. Vitus lost his power; bis 
visitors. Howling, hopping women and 
did the priest bring forth the hol wir wnt Be deha's, gomeal 
, hor t! oly water t. n’s 
to banish the plague. The ‘hfteenth and sixteenth century saw the gra- 
John’s dancers; and in the commencement of 
the seventeenth, the thirty years’ stand up fight between the Protestantism 
of the north and the superstition of the ultramontanists swept over Eu- 
like a  paritying fire, and the belief in domestic house-plague devils, 
especially the devils whom St. Vitus banished, died out and lost its 
wer, 
P°Protestant Germany being saved, there yet remained Italy and Spain 
for M. le Diable todance about in. He had alr planed hi in 
communication with the good i perene Sane bat, determined to go to 
work in an original way this time, he dismissed St Vitus and his agency, 
and took up with a little spider called the Tarantula, 

Have you ever seen Sefiora Perea Nina dance the Tarantella? Have 
you ever been in sunny Spain?—I use the adjective out of deference to 
everybody else who has used it. Have you ever seen the peasants there, 
or the Roumani, the gipsies twirl themselves in a frantic way ay f 
their legs as if bitten, beginning slowly, but increasing wonderfully, till, 


! 


after a maddening saltation, they fall exhausted? If so, you have seen | the 


the last successor of St. Vitus, the illegitimate imitator of the devil-spi- 
der, the suggester of that Rabelesian Rhapsody of Hood which I quoted 
in the commencement of this paper. 

But lo! shall I write upon an insect and not quote Linnwus? Tas that 
famous naturalist nothing tosay about the epider? Does he not give us 


Southern Russia, in Astracan, aud in P was formerly believed, 
says he, to excite a desire of dancing which could only be cured by mu- 
sic ; but ite bite was seldom dangerous; that its eyes are red, its body 
covered with black concentric strings ; aud that, excepting in these par- 
ticulars, it is much like other 5 ers, 
I do not find that the Tarantula danoers differed mach from the 
St. Vitus ditciples. When firet bitten, if everything related be true, 
they would appear to have fallen into a state of melancholy, 
to have lost possession of their senses, This continued till they 
| heard the Tarantula music ; upon which, \hey aprang y my. for joy, 
and danced on without interm wotil they san the ground ex- 
hausted and nearly lifeless, Some men were afflicted in another way. A 
few P of wine will make one man merry and another ead, So with 
the Tarantula, Some were melancholy mad, and wept and pined away 
with an unsatiefied longing, an anxious misery, a worn out morbid crav- 
ed, Dancing waa, however, the rule—con- 

tinnal “ete pee too-ehaking, Hmb-qal 
erelse, To the old chronicles, one would believe that throu t 
the fifveenth and sixteenth century, nothing bat one long quadrille pre- 
valled in Italy, Moreover, the dancers abhorred or loved certain colours, 
red they disliked, or liked, with mad-ball fury—and so were gay or 


sombre aa the case mer 
A certain Capuchin of Tarentum ji 
and ening © arene, flinging, tw 
ike any inal 


lah, that 

a humbug, to the m to witness 

araren hei rich ended os ol ouch vile Go ook Going out 
for woo! we weak mortals usually got shorn Eathusiasm would cease 
to be enthusiagm were it not catching, The dancing Capuchin danced it 
finely—balanced himself upon one leg like Cerito, thook the other like 
Elaler, and then performed certain mad pranks aa 
| Reeve, dressed as a Ou 





he saw his spiritual prince clothed in purple, he made a dash at him; he 
Nive tousle of the Tarantella, and sighed only for the cardi- 
and teous cardl- 


a saint in se colon: | nel gave Spe cube, weavers Ge , throwing it over his shoulders, 
ial day. 1 | danced as if possessed 
~ believer in Tarantiem. 


of a love-frenay, and tano went away @ firm 
| These spider-dancing people liked water, and had an | ble de- 


deep, deep sea : 


















it no wonderfully, pl- |! 
) a Ce here ? 
Cajetano, who a tractive 


pid, dancing upon a thea! . When | self 


ir love for 


Alla mari mi portati 

Le soleti che mi sanati 

Allu mari, alla via : 

Allu mari, allu mari: 

Mentre campo, !l'aggio amari. 
But after all the only thing to cure them was the Tarantella music. Vil- 
lages sometimes provided the musicians, and more than one benevolent 
lady is mentioned who spent her whole time in visiting the sick, and her 
whole fortune in providing music for the dancers. Some of the favourite 
tunes are yet preserved, to which Tarantula patients, from the boy of 
eight to the old gentleman of ninety-four, performed their saltatory ex- 
travagances. It was in its greatest force in the seventeenth century ; to- 
wards the end thereof, it died off. 

Of course, Tarantism, as a disease, has been denied in fofo. Certain it 
is that a spider might bite you or me, good madam or sir, and we should 
not go off into the exercises affore namea. We wait till bitten by an ad- 
vertisment of dancing taught to adults by Madame Devy. We only ex- 
hibit our madness in a private way, or when we go out in obedience to 
those delightful cards of invitation which tell us that evening-dress is re- 

uired. Apprentices, milliners, shopmen, and young barristers shew off 
this infliction in public ; and a most ridiculous sight it is. I saw a whole 
theatre full of people so afflicted the other night, but then it was at a pub- 
lic ball, and I must say I enjoyed the scene. There are gentlemen who 
say that the spirit which called all those people together was demonical. 
‘arantism being dead, it became expedient for the dancing-demon to 
employ himself otherwise. He did so in France in 1727, when the con- 
vulsionaires, praying at the tomb of the Deacon Paris, were seized with 
that from which they took their name. Their dancing was scarcely eo 
much real a as that of the St. Vitus disciples, Tetanic spasms 
and convulsions distinguished these attacks; mad wishes of standing 
upon their heads, the ladies used sacks sewn up at the bottom to cover 
their feet, and other extravagances, distinguished these fanatics, The 
numbers increased so much, that about the year 1735, the king ordered 
that no more miracles should take place at the Deacon’s tomb, and the 
cemetery was closed, whereon the following epigram, slightly profane, 
you wili say : 
De par le Roi, défense A Dieu 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 


Pinault, the advocate, who barked like a dog, was a convulsionaire ; and 
Arouet, the father of that arch-sceptic Voltaire, visited a celebrated lady- 
patient who barked also. The wom | of these poor creatures lasted 
till the year 1790—not a very proud thing to say of the enlightened 
——- century. 
ighteenth century, quotha! Have we not disciples of St. Vitus now ? 

Do not the Turkish dervishes dance in Cairo and elsewhere? Does not 
one sect of Jumpers, founded in 1769, exist still, and do not the members 
of that sect worship heaven by dancing, like David before the Ark? Has 
not America also its Shakers? Do they not banish marriage as a wicked, 

wretched institution ; but do they not also dance, even dance in their de- 
votious? Do they not also swoon and dance, and faint and throw them- 
selves into convulsions at their camp-meetings? There is little new under 
the sun. What has been will be again: we may have Corybantes and 
Bacchantes redivive ; and since people now-a-days give the lie to Gali- 
leo, and believe in the wildest miracle-monger, I, for one, would not say 
but that the negicoted shrine of St. Vitus may yet have a fresh batch of 
votaries, 

oe 


A FAIR PENITENT. 

Charles Pineau Duclos was a French writer of Nounghies and novels, 
who lived and worked during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
He Dg: seve sufficiently well, as a literary man, to be made secretary 
to the French Academy, and to be allowed to succeed Voltaire in the office 
ofhistoriographer of France. He has left behind him, in his own country, 
the — ofa lively writer of the second class, who addressed the pu’ 
lic of his day with fair success, and who, since his death, has not troubled 
posterity to take any particular notice of him. 

ot papers left by Duclos, two manuscripts were found, which 
he probably intended to turn to some mrere account, The first was a 
brief Memoir, written by himself, of a F woman, named Mademoi- 
selle Gautier, who began life as an actress and who ended it as a Carme- 
lite nun. The second manuscript was the lady’s own account of the 
process of her conversion, and of the circumstances which attended her 
moral passage from the state of a sinner to the state of a saint. There 
cal ix ts crveliie. ot ber seawction, Which Ot tegen thiarertng 

n ve o con are 
enough tobe reproduced with some chance of pleasing th reader of the 
presen: , 

© aque, Sem Se ccohant given of tes by Pes that Mademoi- 
selle wp tncer he hes opty tig LA tre Frangois 
pT te ge mapel red and sixteen. ie is Aocgetind 20 a hand- 
some woman, with a a fresh complexion, a lively disposition, 
and a violent temper. hella procuiae capacity as on cateamh, she 
muscular 


could write v v she was clever at in 

she wa pomessd of prodigious Soteath It payee yet 
M lie, that she could rol! up a silver with her hands, and 
that she covered herself with distinction in a 


a than the famous soldier, 


, Marshal 
lobody who is at all acquainted with the social of the 
teenth century in France, heed be told tat Wedemoteatie Gant 


of his preety She seediban of martaan he toeed towards her imme- 
at men ng 
pens he Lge ge between them was broken off. In 7 


been noted for the high tone w 
she ted towards her admirers, and for the despotic authority 
which exercised over them even in her gayest moments. t 

co! 


for ever. 

1 Depromtyme Pinging de Fy. ah FF 
the stage and the society in which she had li 
repentantly in the character of a Carmelite nun. 

So far, her h is the hi of humdreds of other 
time and after it. in 


harratie other, 

of April, seventeen hundred and twenty-two (writes 
ens w) " I 4] atill lead YY: of aT, 
cordin ous ideas of pleasure w curren 

world Pio awake, contrary to my usual oustoms , between elght 


person that you are 
day Lal jay tite?” Y hear that question, and I am 


roune 
to the sacristy ; masa for my own 
proper advantage \eeaty j Idetermine to attend it regularly } and, 
after three hours of agitation, I return home, resolved to enter on the 
path that leads to justification. 
Six months Every morning I went to my mass ; every evening 
I t in my customary dissipations, 
of my friends indulged in considerable merriment at my expense 
when found out my constant attendance at mass, yates oD I 
disguised myself as a boy, when I went to church, to escape observation. 
My disguise was found out, and the jokes against me were redoubled. 
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Upon this, | began to think of the words of the Gospel, which declare the 
Impoealbility of serving two masters, 1 determined to abandon the ser: 
viee of Mammon, 

Tho first vanity [ gave up waa the vanity of keeping a maid, . By way 
of further accustomin wolf to the retreat from the world which I now 
began to meditate, | foot nod all Invitations to partios under the pretext 
of \ndixposition, Sut the nearer the Easter time approached at which I 
had settled in my owa mind defattely to turn my back on worldly temp- 
tations and pleasures, the more violont became my laternal struggles 
with myself, My bealth suffered under them to euch an extont that Iwas 
troubled with perpetual attacks of retehlng and sickness, which, however, 
did not prevent mo from writing my general confession, addressed to the 
vicar of Salnt Sulplee, the parieh In which I lived, 





Just Heaven! what did I not suffer some days afterwards, when I | 


united around me at dloner, for the last timo, all the friends who had 
been dearest to me in the days of my worldly life! What words can do- 
roribe the tumult of my heart when one of my gucats sald to me, “ You 
are giving us too good a dinner for a Wednesday in Passion Week ;” aad 
when anothor anawered, jestingly, “ You forget that this ls her farewell 
Ainner to her friends!” 1 felt ready to falut while they were talking, 
and rose from table rotenting a8 an exouse, that I had a payment to 
make that evening, which I could not in honour defer any longer, The 
company rose with me, and saw me to the door, I got into my carriage, 
and the company returaed to table, My nerves were ia such a state that 
I shrieked at the first crack of the coachman’s whip; and the company 
came runoing down again to know what wasthe matter, One of my ser- 
vants cleverly stopped them from all hurrying out to the carriage to- 

ther, by declaring that the scream proceeded from my adopted orphan. 
6; n Wie they returned quietly enough to thelr wine, and [ drove off 
with my general confession to the vicar of Saint . 

My interview with the vicar lasted threehours, Hi 
that I was ja a state of grace was My own 
indescribable. Late at night I returned to my own house my 
guests all gone, I employed myself in writing farewell letters to the 

ager aod pany of the theatre, and in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for ——! back my adopted orphan to his friends, with 
twenty pistoles, Finally, I directed the servants to say, if anybody en- 
onl after me the next day, that I had gone out of town for some time ; 
and after that, at five o’clock in the morning, I left home in Paris never 
to return to it — 

By this time | had thoroughly recovered my tranquility, I was as easy 
in my mind at leaving my house as I am now when I quit my cell to sing 
in the choir, Such already was the happy result of my perpetual masses, 
my general confession, and my three hours’ interview with the vicar of 
Saint Sulpice. 

Before taking leave of the world, I went to Versailles to say good-bye 
to my worthy patrons, Uardinal Fleury and the Dake de Gesvres, From 
them, I went to mass in the King’s Chapel ; and after that, I called on a 
lady of Versailles whom I had mortally offended, for the purpose of mak- 
ing my peace with her, She received me angrily enoug I told her I 
had not come to justify myself, but to ask her pardon. If she granted 
it, she would send me coy ear. If she declined to be reconciled, Pro- 
vidence would probabl satisfied with my submission, but certainly 
not with her refusal, She felt the force of this argument ; and we made 


it up on os. 

I left V: ites immediately afterwards, without taking anything to 
eat ; the act of humility which | had just performed being as good as a 
meal to me. 

Towards evening, I entered the house of the Community of Saint Per- 
petua at Paris, I had ordered a little room to be furnished there for me 
until the inventory of my bray Agen was completed, and until i 
could conclude my arrangements entering a convent. On first in- 
stalling myself, I began to feel hungry at last, and begged the Superior 
of the munity to give me for supper carneng that remained from 
the dinner of the house. They had nothing but a little stewed carp, of 
which I eat with an excellent appetite. Marvellous to relate, although I 
had been able to keep nothing on my stomach for the past three months, 
sien I had been dreadfully sick after a little rice soup on the even- 
ing , the stewed carp of the sisterhood of Saint Perpetua, with 
tome nuts afterwards for dessert, agreed with me charmingly, and f slept 
all suena Ge night afterwards as peacefully as a child! 

When the news of my retirement became public, it occasioned great 
talk in Paris. Various ed various reasons for the strange 

that I had taken. , believed that I had quitted 
) ne- 


finished and 
friends sent a letter, entreating me to 
mind was made up, and I wrote to say 
1 sold, I left Paris to go and live incog- 
t of the Ursuline nuns of Ponde- 

& little while before I 


ice, 
8 joy at discovering 

tions were quite 
and fou 








; and, moved by these 
the first important step, 


Faye in the future with caution, 
nuns of Pondevaux received me among them with great kindness. 
a large room, which 1) ae rey off into three small ones. 
1 the pious ship laneh Oa Deceived yy my — 
appearance my plump nuns treated me as if I 
of high dlatoctica, “Tite aftfoted mer and Tundseeived 
ba Pw oy ow who : really was, they one Belaved a encod 
greater ness, in n, ’ 
led the quietest, sweetest ike it is posible to concelve. aie 
months’ sojourn at Pondevaux, I went to Lyons, and entered 
as Vay Bog p we only) the House of Anticaille, occupied by the 
of r of Saint Mary. Here, I enjoyed the advantage of hav- 
my conscience that holy man, Father Deveaux. He 
; and he was enough, when I 
advice, to suggest that I should get up at eleven 
o'clock be wt to say my prayers, and should remain absorbed in devo- 

until night. In obedience to the directions of this saint! 

awake as well as I could till eleven o'clock. t den 
with great fervour, and I blush to confess it, imme- 
as fast asleep as a dormouse. This went on for several nights, 
nding that my midnight eae were rather 
ng as to prescribe another species of pious 
wrote to me with his own hand. The holy 


ly lend me the necessary in- 
made any difficulty about ples 
th a new and special cat-o’ tails 
or more angry than I, when I first 

Se T So sane | Case Os man ect 

my own shoulders? Just Heaven, what im 
it not my duty to put up-with it? Does not this 
from the pen of a holy man? If he tells me 
Poin clk ca een one 1s It not my boanden duty to lay on the 
scourge with all my might immediately? Sinner that I am! I am think- 
remorsefully of my plump shoulders and the di on my back, 
to be ing of nothing but the cat-o’ tails and obe- 


I t 
Deveaux 
resolution which I had wanted at 
instrument of 


fl 


to 
first. Toadies 2 ie Oe flagell 

nuns an t ation ; 

so I made one for myself of stout cord, tilessly knotted at very short in: 

This done, I shut myself up while the nuns were at prayer, un- 

my and rained such a shower of lashes on thers, 1a the 

} ll wares of my Ff Repay zeal, ,ze fairly flogged lf 
ground, nose, before repeated more 

thaw the frat two or three nes, “1 
tears of spite against if I 

tears of devotional guileete’ for ths hindus or 

ry pepe Fas ht closed my ae % 

found shoulders 80 general 
ith all the colours of . oe 
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| ton the subject to me till my mind was quite m 


| my libert 


__ She Aioion. 


for it again, You are sure to ask for it again, dear child—to ask for it 
on your bended knees!" 

| Pious and pens man! Before many days had passed his words 
oume trae, If 


he had persisted severely in ordering me to flog myself, 

| might have opposed him for months together; but, as it was, who coald 

at the ‘ambavle indulgence he showed towards my weakness! The 

| very next day after my interview, | began to feel ashamed of my own 

cowardice ; and the day after that I went dowa on my kneos, exactly as 

ho had predicted, and sald, “ Father Deveaux, give me back my cat-o'- 

nine-talls,” From that time I cheerfully underwent the discipline of 

flagellation, learning the regular method of practising lt from the ale 

sertaee, and feeling, in a spiritual polat of view, lmmensely the better 
t 
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a 


aot of velf- 


The nana, finding that I cheerfully devoted myself to in 4 
very muo 


sacrifice preseribed by the rules of thelr convent, wonde! 
that I still healtated about taking the veil, I begged them not to men- 
eupaboutit, The 


reapected my wish, and aald no more; bat they lent me books to re 
which assisted in strengthening me pevemng resolution, Among these 
books was the Life of Madame de Montmorenecl, who, after the shocking 
death of her husband, entered the Order of St, Mary, The great example 
of this lady made mo reflect seriously, and I communicated my thoughts, 
as a matter of course, to Father Deveaux, He assured me that the one 
last greatest sacrifice which remained for me to make was the sacrifice of 
Y I had long known that this was my duty, and I now felt, for 
the first time, that I had courage and resolution enough boldly to face the 
idea of taking the veil, 

While I was in this happy frame of mind, I happened to meet with the 
history of the fumous Rancé, founder, or rather reformer, of the Order of 
La Trappe. I found a strange similarity between my own worldly errors 
and those of this illustrious penitent, The discovery had such an effect 
on me, that I spurned all idea of entering a convent where the rules were 
comparatively easy, as was the case at Anticaille, and determined, when | 
I did take the veil, to enter an Order whose discipline was as severe as 
the discipline of La Trappe itself, Father Deveaux informed me that I 
should find exactly what [ wanted among the Carmelite nuns; and, by 
his advice, I immediately put myself in communication with the Arch- 
bishop of Villeroi. Bp - my heart to this worthy prelate, convinced 
him of my sincerity, ed from him a promise that he would get 
me admitted among the Carmelite nuns of Lyons. One thing I begged of 
him at parting, which was, that he would tell the whole truth about m 
former life and about the profession that I had exercised in the world. 
was resolved to deceive nobody, and to enter no convent under false pre- 
tences of any sort. 

My wishes were scrupulously fulfilled ; and the nuns were dreadfully 
frightened when they heard that I had been an actress at Paris. But the 
Archbishop promising to answer for me, and to take all their scruples on 
his own conscience, they consented to receive me. I could not trust my- 
self to take formal leave of the nuns of Anticaille, who had been so kind 
to me, towards whom I felt so gratefully. So I wrote my farewell to 
them after privately leaving their house, telling them frankly the mo- 
tives which animated me, and asking their pardon for separating myself 
from them in secret, 

On the fourteenth of October, seventeen hundred and twenty-four, I 
entered the Carmelite convent at Lyons, eighteea months after my flight 
from the world, and my abandonment of my profession—to adopt which, 
I may say, in my own defence, that I wis first led through sheer poverty. 
At the age of seventeen years, and a S may credit report) re- 
markable personal charms, I was left perfectly destitute through the 
spendthrift habits of my father. I was easily persuaded to on the 
stage, and soon tempted, with my youth and rience, to lead an ir- 
regular life. I do not wish to assert that dissipation necessarily follows 
the choice of the actress’s profession, for I have known many estimable 
women on the stage. I, unhappily, was not one of the number. I 
confess it to my shame, , as chief of sinners, I am only the 
more grateful to the mercy of Heaven which accomplished my con- 


version, 
When I entered the convent, I entreated the prioress to let me live in 
, without with my friends, or even with 


os een Sending oe ie Se. 

wish to be ome oyed at once, without the slightest 
gence or deration, on any menial which 
Senvens sight cea Row . On the first day 
broom was put into my I was appointed also to wash w 
dishes, to scour the sauce to draw water from a well, 
sisters’s pite 


tory. these 
last vel u 
ast employment me to pull u: 
regular Seery Sage Boeen years of ny 
I can honestly say that I never murm 
To return, however, to the period of my admission into the convent. 
After three months of probation, I took the veil on the twentieth 
January, seventeen hundred and twenty-five. The Archbishop did me 
the honour to preside at the ceremony ; and, in spite of the rigour of the 
season, all Lyons poured into the church to see me take the vows, Iwas 
deeply affected ; but I never faltered in my resolu 
the oaths with a firm voice, and with a trang 
oe Seeeian—s tranquillity which has never once failed me since that 
me. 


Such is the story of my conversion. Providence sent me into the 
world with an excellent nature, with a true heart, with a remarkable sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of estimable sentiments. My ts neg- 
lected everything 









































































education, and left ms in the world, destitute 
but youth, beauty, and a liveiy temperament. I tried hard to be virtu- 
ous; I vowed, before I was out of my teens, and when I ed to be 
struck down by a serious illness, to leave the stage, and to keep re- 
putation unblemished, if anybody would only give me two hundred livres 










& year to live upon. geen A came to help me, and I fell. 
Heaven pardon the rich peor of Paris who might gy Fm my 
virtue at so mall a cost eaven grant me courage to follow the better 
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her hand 
tnd died In it, preserving 
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she was afflicted with 
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m the Pope w: 
vent parlour without a veil. 
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SHAMIL AT HOME. 
Concluded. 


to his father, did so from 
pw hy chivalrous owe * 
situation. Money was all Shamil’s moun- 
himself appeared to be oaly anxious to 


, to procure the of the 
Chavebavadzey aitinatom, bt was nases ry to send a ope ambassador 
to represent to Shamil tenan utter impossi 
lyf paying mac «sam as hod been demanded Gramofi, an 
serving in the Russian army, was entrusted with this delicate 


The young man, in 
feeling of fillal dui » 
from thelt 


thought of, but the 
recover his son, order, 
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mission, and he at last succeeded in convincing the mountaineers that | and 





forty thousand roubles was no insignificant sum. 









tion. I pronounced 
uillity which astonished all | and 






















subject was again brought forward, Shamil is aaid to have his 
surprise “ that three Czars should be unable to take a fortress which was 
defended only by one.’ Indeed Shamil, whe knew nothing about the 
numbers en, on either side, seems to have been impressed 
the fact that Russia was holding ite ad the Turks, 
by the two most powerful nations of the west; and this fact, together 
with the subsequent — of Kars, certainly compensated for any loss 
of preatige which the Russians, by the fall of Sebastopol, afterwards 
red in the eyes of the Caucasian mountaineers, Gramoff, like 
@ true diplomatist, ate and drank of Le Shamil offered him. On 
pAnpeden baa to cnallow twelve grasses of tas, made C00 a0) Gem 
the Souchong and Pekoe he waa in the habit of drinking at Tiflis, but 
from the brick tea which the tribes of the Caucasus, like the Siberiana, 
consume in large quantitios, and which conalate of refuse tea leaves 
worked into a sort of compte with sheep's blood, Shamil had several op. 
portunitios of dlplaying hie sang-frold, which Gramoff, himself @ cool 
man, deseribes as prodigious, Once, when Gramoff was riding out with 
the Iman, who, as usual, was attended by the two hundred Murida oom. 
g his body guard, the cannons of General Wrangel were heard in the 
istance, Shamil’s principal corps waa actually engaged ; but it was 
not long before the sound of musketry, growing rapidly nearer and 
nearer, showed that his troops were in full retreat, Shamil now went to- 
wards the mountains, but quite placidly, as if no idea of seeking safety 
among them had ever occurred to him, 

Pointing to a horse, with two small portmanteaus on its back, he sald 
to Gramoff, “ That is the way to go out on a campaign, You Russians 
have too much bageege, and that’s why your columns are so long. In 
_ army every sub-lieutenant carries more than I do, and yet 1 am an 

mga ane command 9 age body of troops.”’ 

Soon afterwards Shamil oneal a letter, and annoanced that his 
army had gained a victory. But the firing was now heard in his imme. 
diate vicinity, and at last the Iman, without bres SS least oe 
be - his horse’s head in the direction of ttle, and to 

ramoff, 

“ You had better return to Vedenno.”” 

* Allow me to accompany you, Iman.” 

“No. You would not fight nst your own people, and you will not 
have the chance of fighting inst mine.” 

Accordingly Gramoff went back to the aoul, while Shamil advanced to 
attack the Eecalenn, but without changing the fate of the day. 

By way of furthering the success of the Russian proposition relative to 
——- be! pansy amil — 7 —— ofa am who by 

nt of m preaching against love of wealth, appears ve prepared 

e m ineers for the pt of the forty (ousand reukles—o cnn 
which they nevertheless regarded throughout with a certain contempt. 
But before the Russian terms had been formally agreed to, Prince Chav- 
chavadzey, indignant at the delay, sent a message to the effect that he 
had now abandoned all thought of seeing his wife again ; but that, never- 
theless, he would have the money, the pr and Shamil’s son at a 
village near the frontier on a certain day, and that if the princesses were 
sent before a stated hour, be would a out his original 
sition. Otherwise, he added, he would trust his wife to Providence, Bat 
“"Ghamil, cing thet the Prince was seriously angry, hastened to eacept 

amil, seeing that e was ser angry, accep! 
his terms, and = doe requested that the money might consist 
ble of small coin, so that the mountaineers might be more im- 
by the magnitude of the amount. Djemmal- 
really the test sufferer in the transaction about to take place, 
ved at Hassaf-Yourt, where he was to meet his father, 
been with the Russians since had forgotten his o 
gnats: and oes but his religion, was now about to leave 
iends and all his associates of the last sixteen years, and to go, with 
his habits as an officer in a crack cavalry regiment, to live | 
mountaineers of Dargi-Vedenno. It is difficult to look upon 
action as anything but a sacrifice, and in that light it has been 
by the Russians, and especially by the Chavchavadzey family, who are 
indebted to him for all the j 


they at present enjoy. 
mmal-Eddin was about to meet his father in the “Russian 
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uniform, 
wien in ter, whom Shamil had sent before, urged the necessity 
of his gh a Rp ey ny tng es op 
for the young maa. -Eddin took with him a large number of 


pone Dy aye rman books, and a box of colours, with all the 
for ting—an art in which he is said to excel. His 
with his brother officers was very , and one 









was not until just before the expiration of the hour which 

Price td ota nt to wal, ht tbe approach the ama ap 
tives was announced. As they left Dargi-V: the Russian prisoners, 
who still remained in the huts near Shamil’s residence, were heard to ex- 
claim, “ You who know what we suffer here, do not forget us when you 


are in Russia.” 

Prince Chavchavadzey’s meeting with his family wee Zovely eine 
bak qanealy wave 90 than Gna of with his son. ———_ 
emotions must have been of a complex character. was return- 


very 
ing to the land of his birth, but he was at the same time leaving 
whose esteem and affection oa aye oe unusual degree, 








the sword presented to him 


be upon 
as a souvenir of their re; 
The recent expedition of the 

at once dispels gaia Oat See Bate Se ee a eae 
the Russlone rowalalng ot pease. Russians, it is trae, have little ex- 
cept mili experience a gre by Oat: creeeene into the ; 
but it is e that as long as is fertile, the followers of Sha- 
mil will continue to make their descents whenever a favourable occasion 
































































A DIRGE BY AN OLD “* DINER OUT.” 
If it be true that the cuisine of a nation will indicate the character of a 
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tone, But I'm getting too familiar—let me on, and begin to wail the! 
deoay of ancient Taverne! 

Why was the “ Fleece and Sun” pulled down? just tell me that, oh, 
Londoa Corporation! Think ye that anything is gained - that wanton 
violation of the very principle by which bodies like yourselves have been 
sustained? I epeak boldly, and tell ye that I mean eating / Ab—even a 
feeble hand may sometimes strike a chord which suggests a muster piece 
of music ; #0, = me my complaint yet atir the hearts of rome of 
our fderati—all good friends to the bowl and troncher—that they may 
more worthily wake the praises of * The Fleece,” 

T cannot write of thee in the past, oh, snug retreat, Let me for a while 
— thee up again; and in imagluation, at least, eat my dinner o'er 
again, 

Tt la one at noon, and 1 have been on ‘Change, where the cool alr that 
elrcles round our queen and gives her royal face an Ethiop tage, by 
amutting it with blacks from civic fires, has so excited my digestive re- 
mombrancer that, passing on at onoe, and not even stopping to look in 
at Lioyd’s, | walk at a smart but dignified pace along the upper end of 
Threadueedle Street, No cook that crows even with Amerioan abrillocss 
ean wile me to the left, for I already—like the notorious Fee-faw-fum 
smell the blood of er Englishman, in the shape of beeves and muttona, 
whole and disseoted, which hang in picturesque confusion in the halls of 
the renowned Banister (last relic of a glorious day,) above whose portals 
the lion and unicorn of the royal arma seem to be contending for thelr 
share of animal food even before feeding time, 

There lies a dainty loin, pink and white, which might have belonged 
to one of the sheep whose auriferous hides gave the name, perhaps, to my 
beloved tavera, The sloping chop at the end carries no bone, and already 
lies before me upon a half sheet of writing paper, Who is that portly 
man in the loose “ tail-coat” with large inside pockets, just now turning 
the corner, with the same object as myself? It is , great upon the 
Stock Exchange ; and here come ———., and , hames worth more 
thousands than i have half-crown pieces, but I am their equal for the 
nonce ;—man can eat but enough, and the generous f knows no 
distinctions, 

Bow your head gently, stranger, while a smile of anticipatory satis- 
faction overepreads your honest visage. 1 will first pass under the low 
open portal, which almost yields to receive us, like a stooping mother’s 
arms: a little snug red-curtained bar on the right hand—a plain dark 
wood counter on the other. Ensconced in the former sanctum sit the 
presiding maidens (daughters of the proprictor, I believe,) my most 
charming friends (at present,) and deft comminglers of whisky toddy ; 
behind them, ah! what bottles—rosy full-bodied eee squat squares, 
which look as though they tained choice » were bugging 
them to prevent escape—long taper necks, with a cool, uniutoxicating, 
simple look in their graceful forms—and sly decanters that wink and 
twinkle in the fire-light beyond. On the counter stand the “ rummers,”’ 
the “punchbowls,” “crowns,” and those of other sizes, and over all 
the goodly scene is shed a fragrance of ——— of pine-apple, and of 
mysterious, but too delicious compounds, which waft towards the door in 
gales like those of Araby the blest—or, rather, a good deal better than 
any of this sort that ever found their way so far. 

ut I pass on, and beyond the stairs lies our ultimatum. Here, in the box 
by the fire, will I take my seat, for I can exchange a word with the cook 
—woman of wonderful skill—while my dinner provokes me by its appe- 
tising frizzle, as it rests upon the huge gridiron, Yes, here she is, pre- 
siding goddess of so fair a scene ; the huge fire not roaring—no, no, that 
she never allows it to do, but pats it, pokes it, even cold-pigs it into the 
humour she requires—while the great gridiron, which might broil a sheep, 
reeks with a score of cutlets, chops, and steaks. I place my own on the 
top of the wooden screen which separates my charmer from the fire, and 
there await her skill. Flushed with the heat, and the ardour of her high 
vocation, what a woman !—mortal, too—for she is sometimes susceptible 
to contradiction, or even to the undue witticisms of unthinking young- 
1 ; the more weighty men treat ber with a grave regard. She stands 

turos with ber tongs the cutlets of ber hundred clients, till, with her 
accumulated gains—the well-earned meed of such uncommon skill—she 
departs, to open a “ Sally’s” or a “ Jenny’s” on her own ac- 
—_—<ve to marry some faithful swain who has long loved broils 


Can I pretend to unravel the mnemonics of that geat gridiron. Is it 
that on which St. Lawrence met his death? No let such ulations 
ome while I wonder that everybody there has received, or will receive, 

is own particular chop, or steak, or cut—and here, and bere is mine! 
hot, how hot! upon a platter of the cleanest pewter, bearing upon its 

face the scars of hosts of knives ;—how the vy follows the 

large as Irish hearts!—how, with the 

skins ?—heed them not, they will peel like eggs, for ~~ baked io 
@ feast—now drink. ve you never 

heard of our Scotch ale? here comes a quart of it, foaming in laughing 
ished Get me one, too 


tankard. 
draught 
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THE LATE LORD COURTENAY. 


A strange case has just been tried before the Civil Tribunal of the| 4 


Seine, in which a poor woman named Batty, wife of a small farmer of the 
Gironde, was the b eee ke Statice Seguin, of a portion 
of the ty of the Earl of Devon, deceased ia in 1835, the de- 
fendant. The circumstances which led to the suit were, rdiug to vhe 


__ The WUotow, — 


Axed bis residence at Paria, in the Place Vendome, where he had a aplen- 
did furnished hotel, In 1824 he purchased the estate of Draveil, five 
leagues from Paria, on the road to Corbeil, and thea seemed content to 
live in the most retired manner, one part of the year in Paris and the 
reat at his country seat, He saw no one but bis agent, named Woods, 
and the two daughters of that person, He at last died, leaving the grea- 
ter 7 of his property to Woods's children, who, among other vote, 
told Deraveil to M. Dallog from whom it passed afterwards lato the hands 
of M. Serguia, the defendant in the preseat case, When the person who 
had heard in the country of Mme, Batty's claim commenced making bis 
inquiries, all the property left by the earl had been dixposed of and no- 
thing was available but Dravell, To recover that ostate was consequeatly 
the object of the proseat action, 
Tho whole case turned on the one point—was Thomas Courtenay who 
married Marguerite Titan the same person as the Barl of Devon, who ex- 
pired in Paris, In support of the alllrmative, the counsel for the plalo- 
Uf declared that Courtenay, the fugitive, at drat called bimaelf Thomas, 
but afterwards Wilham, When subsequently, he had gained more cont 
dence in the state of public affairs ia France, he added to his name the 
title of earl, and a note of hand was produced in court for the sam of 
459 fr,, dated the year X, signed by Courtenay, with hia title added to 
the name, The writing of this document was alleged to bear some siml- 
litude to that of the holograph will of the deceased earl, Ia addition, 
for the plalaud were produesd letters from persons who still lived, and 
who had been meee with Thomas Courtenay at the time of the Terror, 
declaring that he had in intimate conversations asserted himself to be the 
Earl of Devon, For the defendant, it was alleged that all the assertions 
relative to the residence of the Eari of Devon in Paria, bis subsequent 
death, and his leaving his property to the children of Woods, were per- 
feotly correct, 
Bat beyond that point, the case of the plaintiff had no foundation 
whatever, The Christian name of the earl was William, whereas the 
other had not oaly called himself Thomas, but signed that name to the 
documents produced. In addition, when Mme, Batty was about to be 
married, she had to produce her certificate of birth, and in it she is de- 
clared to be the daughter of Thomas Courtenay, who had himself made 
at the mairie the declaration of her birth, declaring himself to be an 
Irishman. She aleo produced the certificate of her father’s decease ; and 
if that document was authentic, how could any claim apply to the pro- 
perty of Lord Courtenay, who was living many years afterwards? The 
only thing that appeared incontestible in the case was that the plaintiif 
was certainly the astier of Thomas Courtenay, but not one particle 
of evidence was forthcoming to identify that person with William Courte- 
nay, the deceased earl. The court, alter a short deliberation, declared 
that the identity was not proved, and consequently nonsuited the plain- 
tiff, condemning her to costs. —Galignani’s Messenger. 

———— 

BERANGER ; 

HIS PRIVATE LETTERS AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 

Since the death of Béranger, the press teems with publications about the 
iNustrious songster, Mme, Louise Collet, the Muse so often crowned by 
the Academy, has published forty-five letters which Béranger addressed 
her, between 1842 and 1856. The letters are preceded by some details 
of his life, and iateresting information about his posthumous works. 





“ By the ten songs, which Béranger published in 1847, we can judge 
that his style and manner of composing is not changed ; but be has left a 
series of songs entitled Napoleon at St. Helena, which for absorbing inter- 
est and pathos is perbaps amongst the finest of his works. ‘I regret’—he 
himself says in a letter to his publisher Perrotin, which forms the preface 
to the Diz Chansons Nouvelles— that I cannot give you one of my songs on 
Napoleon ; but I wish them all to appear together.’ As will be seen by 
the following letters, he read to me several of his unpublished songs. 
Among those which bave left the strongest impression is la Fille du Diable, 
o touching legend, in which the Angel of Evil is redeemed by Filial 


ve. 

“LA dedicated to M. Lammenais, gave me a profound emotion, 
when | it. ‘Paul, where goest thou,’ is the refrain, which paints 
the Apostle in his progress through a world which he wishes to enlighten, 
and to redeem which he sacrifices the temptation of riches and luxury. 

“ In the songs on Napoleon and the Empire, the one which struck me 
most was ‘ Une lecon sur Uhistoire de France, au fils du Général ) In 
it the Emperor, at St. Helena, relates to the attentive child the glories 
of his country. There is a verse on Jeanne d’Aro, of aimed arms & 

“ Le Mousse Breton is also a bappy subject; a picturesque introduction 
shows us the try and Breton fishermen, waiting ou the beach the 
return of a A midshipman disembarks, and relates that his vessel 
touched at St. slam, Care hacen He gus Sin eagr; they crowd 





the village, was with several pri- 
soned in the convent of Bessac. There he himself off as an Irish- 
man, and never assumed bis title. He, however, a wo- 
sun named Pinagyaie Sue was Oe Basse m, and she not only 
einer as oa linen and many delicacies, but in the end by ber know- 
The -_— Heute tell edeiind endl Or aod cuoathan Contos 
woman we ter oa 

paar A Two were both @f Oil ulleh—dek. & Gm, wie 
afterwards a sailor, and who lost his life at sea ; the other a 


plaintiff in the action. [have just read Agnes. ‘There is talent in this work, but it is far 

But going back to the time when Courtenay and his wife were still from revealing dramatic power. Desepen, kavlag ean's quer ethan, 

united, it appears that after the peace of Amiens, when great animosity it would be difficult to have better , to render it poorer still. 

was felt against the English, the husband thought it advisable to leave Where does > aus tile edvions? Dai shall not be astonished if 

atenaee Lede wrap grog teak me He he recover himeelf, should he chose a more essentialy tragic sulyect, I 
padre | regularly ~ hag aie Caliscneing ts Cancee — also think he has not yet hit apoa his style ; will be ever have one?” 

of 800f. for her support ; that sum, however, never came to hand, and the forty-five letters addressed to Mme. Louise Collet, Iselect the 

under the impression that the person to whom it 


55 
Be 


above, Thirty years after departure of Courtenay, the daughter re-! pall-bearers could see nothing beyond ten paces from 
Seivedl ene @ny cn auuuymonn stir ta Magtich, informing her that her] fortunately I saw too much of, is the absurd ovation 
father was dead, that he bad left a large fortune, and that she certainly | me on my departure, which me in the most 
ES deh Ded cn toda, Cokes Yoyo Madame Batty, con- a ate aly ager 2 
ceiv letter to be a hoax, was unwilling to interfere, but the neigh-| the horses from in which I had 

bour who had translated the letter for her wu her not to neglect a! Lafitte. At last I was able to 

chance which might, in the end, put ber in poesession of an independence. | where I was sheltered from this ridiculous enthusi: 
A sort of agent, named Falempia, undertock to investi the matter | coach was sent, and the Municipal Gaards accompanied 
and even wrote to the Euglish consul at tion, but! the over-forwardness of the scamps. I feel those 





going. Lamennais is in Burguody, and does not 

much. It is difficult to direct those two poor great men ; and I doubt if 

they will gather, in their travels, mach balm for their wounds. If they 
suffered as much as I have tor the last three months, perhaps they 

would have found there the distractions they now search for in v; Ne- 

vertheless I love them too much to wish them such sufferings.” 


In a letter of Feb, 24th, 1846, Béranger thus speaks of the talent of M. 
Ponsard : 
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INDIA, 
The following dotails, explanatory of the confused intelligence pub- 
lished last week, wore telographed from Halifax, N.S., on the arrival of 


tho Awropa from Liverpool, We merely transpose some of the para 
grapha, 


Bombay ator are to July 80th, The matn features of the government 
deepatch from = are confirmed, and interesting details are added, 
ho mutineers held Delhi on the Lith of July. Thev had made three 
more sorties, and were entirely defoated ta com with hoavy loas.—Gen, 
Reid had succeeded to the command. Although the Britieh had parts of 
five regimenta, only 2,000 men could be mustered for an effective attack 
against Delhi,  Detachments from these regiments had been sent to pro- 
toot other places, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler was killed at Cawnpore, ‘The garrison there pressed 
7 fumino, surrendered the place to Neva Saheb, by whom, in violation 
of solomn promises, all were massacred, Neva Saheb was subsequently 
twioo attacked and utterly defeated with groat loss by Genoral Havelock, 
who re-ocoupled Cawnpore, By the orders of Neva Saheb, two hundred 
and forty women and children were murdered at Cawnpore ; dad amongat 
the killed at that place are Slr George Parker, Col, Williams, Brigadier 
Yack, and other officers, 
(A despatch dated London, Saturday morning, the 29th ult, says :): 
The Indian Overland Mail has arrived with full details of the late disas 
ter, It appears that the catastrophe at Cawnpore is believed to have oo- 
curred on the 24th of June, In consequence of Sir Hugh Wheeler belong 
mortally wounded, the force had accepted the proffer of safety made by 
Neva Saheb and the mutineera, Neva allowed them to get into the boata, 
and then fire was opened upon them from the banks of the river, and all 
were destroyed, 
Other accounts state that the wives and children of tho officers and 
soldiers, Kye of two hundred and forty persons, were taken into 
Cawnpore, and sold by public auction, and were treated with the highest 
indignities, and barbarously slaughtered by the inhabitants, It is hoped 
that a few escaped. It is said that Neva Saheb has more than one han- 
dred European prisoners in his hands, whom he intends to hold 
as hostages, They are probably the remains of General Wheeler's force. 
Gen. Haveloch who left Allahabeb with 2000 Europeans, had attacked 
and “rg defeated Saheb and his force. 

On the Sth of July an obstinate battle wes fought before Agra, between 
the garrison at that place and the Meerat mutineers, who had marched 
with reinforcements, whieh brought their numbers up to 10,000 men. 
The British forces were obliged to retire with a heavy loss, Several Bri- 
tish officers were killed. 

Two native regiments mutinied at Seal Kote, Panjanb, on the 9th of 
July, and massacred Capt. Bishop, Dr. Graham, and Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
with his wife and child, The remaining Europeans were safe in the fort. 
These mutincers were totally defeated on the 16th at Meerut. 

General Hewitt had been removed from command for supinoness, The 
Punjaub was tranquil. There were some disturbances at Hydarabad in 
the can, but they were suppressed. The Bombay and Madrass Presi- 
dencies continued tranquil, and their armies loyal. 

Sir Henry Bernard died of cholera before Delhi, on the 5th of July, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, from wounds, on the 4th, at Lucknow. 

The regiment of Gwalior had been threatened with decimation. Movea- 

ble columns are to scour the paren of Central India.—The English 
were organizing regiments of Sikhs.—Two more British regiments had 
reached Calcutta. (This paragraph has reference probably to the two 
or 300 men mentioned in the former report.)—The despatches roceived 
say nothing about the loss of the steamer T'ransit. 
At Caleutta, trade, especially exports, continued paralyzed. At Ma- 
dras there was little change in imports. At Bombay the ness in im- 
ports was very limited. A despatch from Marseilles to London, dated 
Aug. 28th, says:—* A private commercial letter states that Caloutta 
bas suffered extremely from a scarcity of provisions, bat they were be- 
ag mn teh 5g by the rivers.” 

The est was inim:ninent danger of being destroyed. The princi- 
pal manufactories were abandoned, and materials were required. The 
exports amounted to scarcely anything. Even around Bombay diecon- 
tent had shown itself, but had been su 

which finds its way into print, 


From the mass of private 
we make a few selections. The foll is from a Cler; at Bunga- 
lore, dated July 4; and though much of the intelligence it conveys is 
given second-hand, the writer being in the Madras Presidency, his words 
are full of vivid interest. 

“ T began writing you an socount by the last mail of this terrible out- 
break in the Presidency, Ihave determined to give you a 
brief outline of what further bas been , a8 Engliehmen ought 
to be in of facts, lest there be any equeamishness about 
the punishment in store for the brutal and diabolical mutineers. 

“We have had an awful time of it, I can assure you, though we our- 
selves have been mercifully i from alarm or Loy wg No words can 
express the feeling of horror which society in India, we hear eo 
— private accounts of the tragedy, which are too sickening to re- 


pe 

“ The cruelties committed by the wretches exceed all belief. They took 
48 females, most of them girls of from 10 to 14, many delicately nurtured 
ladies,—violated them, and kept them for the base purposes of the 
of the insurrection for a whole week. At the end of that time they made 
them strip themselves, and gave them up to the lowest of the people, to 
abuse in broad daylight in the streets of Delhi. They then commenced 
the work of torturing them to dea’ 


fin and 
noses, and leaving them to die. One lady was three 8 They 
flayed the face of another lad and m pod = the 
street, Poor Mrs, ———, the w 





J——'s regi- 
under Colonel Neil, killed 650 
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4o Delbi, 570 miles, in twenty-two days; that in an Indian June. Di- 
rectly they reached their destination they became the foremost ia repel- 
ling every sortie, Their gallant adjutant, one of those Europeans who 
can impart such a spirit to a native regiment, was killed almost the day 
after he got to Dethi. Many of your Indian readers will know poor 
Quintin Battye, a joyous, boyish, but noble fellow, whose every thought 
was honour. He was hitiu the stomach by a round shot and only lived 
afew hours He smiled at a comrade who came to see him, and — 
the whole tag, which when so quoted ceases to be trite, “ Well, old el- 
low, ‘dulce et decorum est pro patria mori ;’ you see it's my case. ’ 

The 4th Sikhs, at Loodiana, checked and drove off the Ju lundur fugi- 
tives, more than treble their somben iy armed. The little Ghoorkas, 
too, fight splendidly. They are delighted wit 
lant oarge Coes, of course, clad ia dark green, as are also the Ghoorkas. 
The diminative heathens frateraize exceedingly with the burly Christians, 
and call them their brothers in virtue of the common uniform. 

All the native gentry in the Punjaub have evinced loyal intentions, 
the few remaining powerful chiefs have given aod are giving most hearty 
assistance. The popalation in the Punjab is becoming tranquil, having 
been at first naturaliy much disturbed. The courts are open, and busi 
ness goes on a3 usual,— From a Member of the Civil Service, Punjaub, June 27. 


We could now take the city in a few hours, if we liked. Our batteries 
are all erected, but it is thought prudent to wait for reinforcements. Spies 
have been sent into the city, and returned, stating the besieged are be- 

inning to suffir from bunger, and the respectable natives are longing for 
itieh rule again. There are about 23,000 (mutineers and deserters) in- 
side the city. They moke sorties every day, but are always repulsed 
with lows. In one they left 450 dead on the ficld.— From Col. Keith Young 
before Delhi, no date. 


Yesterday the news was that the mutineers were growing dispirited 
and anxious to make overtures to us, It makes one’s blood boil to think 
that our people suould listen to any of their propositions for a moment 
after all that has passed.— From a lady at Simla, June 23. 


In these times of danger and treachery, we don’t bother ourselves about 
the quirks of law, but bang. shoot, or flog, as circumstances arise. We 
no nonsence here. The general swears he will maintain discip- 
line. —What a wonderful mercy the telegraph communication has been 
kept up in the Punjab; here is a use it was put to :—A letter was inter- 
cepted at Pindee, which said, “ Three natives of high rank (giving 
pames,) sit in council to-morrow to decide what to do against the Eng- 
lish.” Telegraph said, “ Let a spy attend and report.” This was done, 
and ina few mivutes after the outlines of the plot were before Lawrence. 
Telegraph again, “ Hang them all three.” In fifteen minutes more they 
were bung. Short work.—Leer from Peshawur. 


We have heard much of Sir C. Napier’s opinions. The subjoined letter 
to the Times, from a retired Lieutenant Colonel of the Royal Artillery, 
exhibits his foresight very markedly. 


“ Sir,—During the last six weeks several extracts of letter from the cor- 
ence of the late General Sir Charles Napier have appeared in your 
columne, but none, | believe, have referred to bis Excellency’s sentiments 
respecting the efficiency of the Royal Artillery, composed principally, as 
you are aware, of Europeans. 

* At the time I received the letter from which the following is extrac- 
ted I was in command of the Artillery in Kumaon, py on the Ne- 
paul frontier, and had oceasion to report on the weak state of defences in 
our province, and at the same time invited the General's attention to 
other matters connected with the efficiency of the regiment of Artillery. 
—ir C. Napier replied thus :—- 


“1 
Jung 


“ Bimla, Nov. 1856. 


hand. | all qucrters is most satisfac i 
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in-Chief sees, but can- 


two-thirds of the power which a Commander- 
exercise, and the Military Board take rest ! 


this army, which is bad and faulty as re- 
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‘hus terminated the chief's letter.” 


We conclude with a sensible and siriking article, from the NV. ¥. Daily 
Times, of Saturday last. 

The vast majority of intelligent American citizens perfectly well un- 
deretand that neither a prolonged struggle with revolt in Indie, nor the 
final retreat of the British conquerors from the Ganges and the Indus, 
could serious! —— Sechoderten 9 for any considerable 

's ity. The colonial possessions 
of Great Britain are the theaoaend bot the roots of her secular strength. 
The qualities which have given her people dominion in so many a far 
and land, are the assurance of ber enduring vitality and her in- 
destructible greatness. When the folly and violence of an incompetent 
ee. erp mar bay natural movement of history, hurried on 

inate a owe Se ee ne oe motber 
country, a ery of exulta went u heredi of 
the English name and of English then pelle 
continent of aod by many a 


enemies 
A 2 
er wil e four seas 
of Britain also, that in the year 1783 the eun of England’s glory had 
finally and forever sunk beneath the horizon. To the surprise of all but 
those lovers of freedom who are the safest of political prophets, because 
the soundest of political philosophers, the sun of England’s glory did no 
euch m= on the contrary, has climbed steadily upward from that 
hour. Three quarters ot a century have seen the Icet America more than 
replaced in the circle of England's external dominion by the acquisition 
aed mowreen of Australia, the development of the Canadas and the 
N iean provinces, and the conquest of that very Eastern Empire 
which is put now again under the sharp debate of the sword. 
But there accessions of subject territory and dependent a 
far from constituting the most substantial and important 
British during this} of time. The internal resources of the 
Britieh Islands have multip! 
in a ratio so tremendous as 


oe og a as the three bong J dei- 
protection esired to for France. 
That the Colonies bave in their measure helped the govt the other 
two fountains of British force is not, of course, to be denied, but England 
owes ber magnificent commerce and her multitudinous ships very much 
pw AAD. Wat gen her own sons, and 

cobperation, conse or uncouscious, of foreign and independent 
States. thao to the advaace of that famous “ morning drum-beat which 
now follows the sun in all bis journey round the earth.” These United 
States alone, the first rebels of her great dominion, the first eplendid tri- 
butaries revolted from her power, have contributed tenfold more to the 


h the 60th Rifles, that gal- | 


and | 


;| Lord Palmerston, designed to 


. September 12 


wealth and strength of Great Britain in the sixty years past, thaa all her | to the destraction of British property, at Greytown.——The piece of ord- 


loyal Colonies put together. 
To talk of the “decline of England’s greatness” as a possible conse- 
qvence of any possible disasters which may befal the British forces and 
| the British rh seaeonth in India, is vo exhibit a very juvenile ignorance 
| of the laws which regulate the rise and fall of great communities, 

It is Iadia and not Eagland which is concerned most deeply in the 
| maintenance of the present authority of Eagland in Hindostan. The 
| expulsion of Eagland from her Indiaa p would sig 
| millions which people the Peninsula to the capricious and irregular 
| tyranoyof a bhundred masters, to the reacti y inf of the 
| worst forms of superstition in religion, and to the worst forms of 
oppression, in government. While the civilized world would suffer, 
certainly for a considerable time, from the interruptioa-of the actual 
supplies which India yields to the commerce of mankind, and 
still more perhaps from the anuibilation of the hope which bas for late 
ears grown up, that Lndia would shortly begin to contribute much more 
argely to the world’s growing demand of certain essential staples, the 
inhabitants of India themselves would be subjected to miseries and 
wrongs, of which it is more easy for us to imagine the nature, than to es- 
timate the extent. For the sake of her Hindoo subjects, thea, if for no 
other reason, England is bound to put forth her utmost might in the re- 
pression of the present outbreak, which is daily assuming proportions 
more threatening and an appearance of ccnsistency that prognosticates a 
prolonged and serious conflict. Eogland’s immediate personal necessity 
of victory is also imperative upon ber. She cannot suffer herself to be 
ejected from India, and, therefore, we may rely upon it that she will not 
suffer herself to be so ejected. Although it is the East India Company, 
and not Eogland, which bas brought this danger and this trial upon the 
nation, to see the matter settled honorably to the Eaglish name is an 
eminently national interest, and it is so felt to be by all classes of the 
English people. 

Accounts may be squared at a futare day with “ John Company,” and, 

robably, after the summary fashion suggested by Punch, who favours 
Peadenball street with the vision of an incompetent old cerporation, of 
great bulk and small beauty, “ blown to bits’ trom the mouth of a can- 
non. But the work of the bour is stern, clear and sharp, and that it will 
be sternly, clearly, and sharply done we bave no manoer of doubt. As 
Americans, our English cousins may be sure that we rejoice in the sight 
of any display by them of the great virtues of the race to which we owe 
so much of our own national character. 

But peace once restored, and justice done upon the fanatical and fatted 
Jeshuruns of the Bengal army, we firmly trast that England will have 
the good sense to recognize the inevitable limitations of her empire in 
Iadia, and will reorganize her rule in the Peninsula with a view to that 
future of that Indian independence, which the nature of things points out 
as equally sure and desirable, alike for India, England, and the world. 
The wisest and the most patriotic Englishmen who have studied the posi- 
tion of their countrymen in the East, agree in the conclusion that Eng- 
land must regard herself as the provideutial guardian of a trust, not as 
the sempiterual proprietor of a domain in Hiudost The language of 
men of genius, like Sir Joba Malcolm, on this point, is identical with the 
language of men of merely practical good sense, like General Briggs. 
“ The connection of England with India is unnatural, and must eventu- 
ally be dissolved.” Such, too, is the conviction of the calmest and most 
impartial foreiga critics of British Lodian affairs. 

The Barchon de Penhoen, writing twelve years ago, urges this 
truth with great earnestness, and in the course of his argument poiots 
out the chief internal danger of Eogland in India, in terms so singularly 
prophetic of the events which have receatly occurred, that we make no 
apology for translating them. “ The empire of England in India,” he 
says, “ is menaced by the Constitution of the Indian and of the Bengalese 
army. The insurrectious of Vellore, Bareilly and Benares, are types of 
events reserved for the future. The danger will probably arise out of 
some trivial event. It will be some local insurrection, apparently unim- 
portant, some trouble which will seem at first to have no sort of conse- 














,| quence. There will be a difficulty among the troops which will be 


treated as insignificant and probably at once sup) But suddenly 
the insurrection will break out over whole provinces without its being 
possible for the English to divine in what way the contagion has been 
communicated. Other risings will take place here and there throughout 
India of a like character, but not to the first. Ove regiment of 
Se after another will refuse to march upon the rebels, or will march 
upon them only to join them. And all this will probably occur when 
the authorities are quite at their ease, and the official intelligence from 


share which Russia and her tool, the Shah of Persia, was likely to 
ious observer, who, be 
gland, and joins with Sir 
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John Malcolm in the belief that the day when England should quit India 
ought to be yet very distant. But come it both must and should, and it 


is for England so to control the present crisis as to secure for herself that 
freedom of action in the future, which is essential to the just and pacific 
solution of her relations with the population o| Hindostan. 


—-___ 


Rurperial Parlizment. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEE_H. 

The prorogation took place on Friday, tie 28th ult. The Queen's 
Speech was delivered by commission, and wa: 1ead by the Lord Chancel- 
lor. The following are its material points : 

“ Her Majesty commands us to express to 7 ou her satisfaction that the 
present state of affairs in Europe inspires well grounded confidence in the 
continuance of peace. Arrangements connected with the execution of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Paris, have trom various causes, not yet 
been completed, but her Majesty trusta that by the earnest efforts of 
the contracting parties to the treaty, all that remains to be done witb re- 
ference to the st pulations may ere long be satisfactorily settled, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform that the exteusive mutinies which 
have broken out among the native of the army in Bengal, followed 

serious disturbances in many parts of that Presidency, have occasioned 
et Majesty extreme concern, and the barbarities which have been in- 
flicted upon many of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, and the sufferings 
which have been endured have filled Her Majesty’s heart With the 
aricf, while the conduct of many civil and military officers who bave been 
placed in circumstances of much difficulty, aud who are being exposed to 
great danger, has excited Her Majesty's warmest admiration. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she will omit no mea- 
sures calcul to quell these grave disorders, and that she is confident 
that. with the blessings of Providence, and with the full power at her dis- 
posal, sbe will be enabled to accomplish that end.” 

The Speech then thanks Parliament for the liberal supplies for the Prin- 
cess Royal's dowry, and for the assurance of support to restore tranquillity 
to India. It expresses satisfaction at the liquidation of the Spanish Sound 
Dues Redemption, without adding to the national debt ; and gratification 


atthe paseage of the divorce bill, and sundry other acta of local import- 
ance. 


—————=————_ 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Lord Napier is said to be negotiating an International Copyright 
Treaty. We wish bis Lordship success.——Mr. Ten Broeck is not For- 
tune’s favourite. His American horses in England gain no laurels or dol- 
lars. The third that he has brought out, Belle, a three-years-old mare, was 
badly beaten the other day at York.——Spollen, the fellow who 
was tried for the murder of a Mr. Little in Dublin, under circumstances 
with which readers are familiar, and acquitted for lack of receivable evi- 
dence, has been trying to excite public sympathy by telling his own story 
from the stage of a theatre. The im t trick did not succeed. The 
Dublin bboys would not hear him.——The Pope’s reception at Florence 
was imposing and splendid, on the part of the government ; but the peo- 
ple were cold, though tfal——The ramour of a secret treaty be- 
tween Mexico, and the United States, bas caused a great sensation at Ma- 
drid.—A party of gentlemen recently took one thousand and five trout 
in ten hours, at Moose Hillock, Haverbill, N. H—A mortar has just 
been manufactured by Messrs. Mollet of Blackwall, under the of 
36-inch shells ———Mr. ray is 


writing @ new novel, to be called The Virginians. The first number is to ap- 
in b admirers of Alfred Tennyson will 


.——The 
t to learn that he is in bad health——T be Queen of Madagascar has 
oe om ae of ane that Island. —The Surrey Music 
,wi famous Mr. Spu’ preaches on ares aod which on 

the evenings of the weak is devoted to csneertaneder the ton of Julien, bas | 
turned cut to be a bad lation. The company is 

Ta the case of the A for the first time a successful a! has been 
made to obtain news a European steamer passing Cape 

new writ bas been ordered for the county of Middlesex, in room of Lord 
Rohert Grosvenor, who accepts the “ Chiltern Hundreds” in anticipation 
of bis elevation to the peerage.—— Foremost among the motions to come 
before Parliament next Session is that of Lord Claude Hamilton, relating 
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nance, sent by the inhabitants of Boston to Piedmont, has been received 
at Genoa with much ceremony. ——Victoria is the first sovereiga of Bag. 
Jand that has visited Cherbourg, since the time that Normandy belonged 
to Great Britain. ,The last Eoglisb monarch seen under the walls of Chere 
bourg was Henry V., in 1420.——Mr Rawson, the treasurer of the Anti- 
Cora Law League, was recently knocked down by a horse, at Manchester, 
in crossing the road. Mr. Rawson is over 70 years of age ; bis injuries 
are very severe, and he is in considerable danger.——The new steamship 
Australasian grounded in the narrowest part of the Clyde as she wag 
leaving that river, and for a day or two pletely ded all navi- 
gation. She was tinally got off——Don Pedro V. of Portugal, is te 





marry the Princess Stephanie de Hohenzollea Sigmaringen. The 
of the futare Queen, who is a general in the Prussian service, resides at 
Dusseldorf. The marriage will be deferred till next year.——Douglas 
Jerrold was one day burrying through a leading street in London, evi- 
dently immersed in thought, whea he was interrapted by a espana 
who exclaimed, “ Well, Jerrold, what is going on today?!’ ‘The reply 
was quick and petulant, but pithy and poiated. “ 1 dou’t know,” said 
Jerrold, “but I am ;” and on he went.——A diplomatic rupture is 
hourly expected between Naples and Sardinia ——Lambert, a pedestrian, 
bas just accomplished the Herculean task of walking 1000 miles in 1000 
hours, at Boston, ——The vegetable trade of Norfolk, Virginia, during the 
months of June and July, amounted to a quarter of a million of dollars— 
The French Government bas refused to allow the remains of Eugéne Sae 
to be brought back to France for intermeat.——Sir Edwin Landseer, 
whose illuess we mentioned last week, is recovering.——Mr. Bristed, 
grandson of J. Jacob Astor, bas purchased a beaatiful villa at Badea- 
Baden.——Mr. Neale, in his work on Syria, says that he tried to be ex- 
travagant in Antioch, and could not, house rent, servants, horses, 
washing and wine included, spend more than forty pounds a year.— 
General Santa Anna has turoed author, and is about to publish a narra- 
t ve of the Revolution ia Mexico. Which of them?——Some great ge 
nius has discovered that the centre of gravity is in a Quaker Meeting. 
A Bostoa paper, giving a puff to a new preacher, says his prayer 
was the most eloquent that was ever addressed to a Boston audience.—— 
Lord Ashley, the eldest son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, bas married the 
only daughter of the Marquis of Donegal.——Ip thecity of Keokuk, Iowa, 
all strangers remaining over thirty days are subject to a tax of two dob 
lars, which is applied to the improvement of the streeta.——The Queen 
was expected to arrive at Balmoral on the 29th ult. The Earl of Claren- 
don accompanies her Majesty as Seeretary of State in attendance.——A 
arty of officers of the 39th Regiment, aud some civilians, lately left 
oe Bel in a boat, for a cricket match at Quebec. They lauded at 
Batiscan for provisions, and then re-embarked, intending to camp oat. 
During their stay at Batiscan a burglary was committed. The police 
thought the officers were suspicious looking characters, and started to 
arrest them. They followed in a steamer, and while the party were 
asleep around their camp-fire, each policeman, truncheon in hand, seized 
his prisoner. The surprise of the awakened sleepers, on finding them 
selves prisoners on such a charge, may easily be imagined ; but the mat- 
ter was soon explained ; the boat who panied them from Mon- 
treal was known to the policemen ; and so they bad their chase for no- 
thing.——It is said that at Gibraltar the human voice has been heard at 
a distance of ten miles.——The Art Journal states positively 
that the association of which it is the organ bas purchased the Dusseldo:f 
Gallery !——Miss Lydia Barnard, of Amherst, N. H., completed her 
100th year on Sunday week. Her mother lived to the age of 101.—— 
Tbe Queen of Greece recently arrived in Berlin, it is supposed, with the 
intention of intriguing to place her brether on the throve of Greece, fail- 
ing any issue to King Otho——Queen Maria Christina is at Biarritz. It 
is thought she will return to Madrid for her daughter’s accouchement. 
Unfurtunate Spain, is it never to be rid of that lady’s preseace 1——The 
Moniteur bas lately published a translation of Lieut. Maury’s Navigation 
directions.— Rossini has taken up his residence at Paris. He is said to be 
engaged on a new opera. We f-ar this piece of intelligence is too good 
to be trae. Riots at the gates of Jerusalem have resulted in the death 
of twenty-four persous. Much excitement existed in the vicinity of the 
Holy City, and a general outbreak was feared.——From all parts of Ea- 
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sulted — their — ner ey oe = known 
music teller says providing tickets is as mach 
his business, as those for the Opera or French Theatre. he 
orders at the same time for tickets fur Albert Smith, Spurgeon, 
ty’s Minstrels ——The French Minister of Marine bas issued aa 
all captains of ships of war to give every aid to Eaglish vessels 
ing troops to India, and to take them ia tow whea becalmed. 
lish troop ship having put iato Algiers in distress was towed 
Gibraltar by a French steam fi ——aA curious question of 
arisen in the matter of the McLosky estate. The testator, who 
Paris, left $6,000 +o bis niece living at Dubuque, Iowa. Both 
uncle died on the same day. If she died first, the legacy ceases ; ii 
died first, it goes to her hes, This question of priority of deai 
be decided by Longitude —— steamship Clyde which left Quebec for 
Glasgow on the 22d ult., was totally wrecked ou Perroquet Reef, on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 24th. The passengers and crew are sate.—— 
A church was lately commenced at Ayr, in Scotland, near the monument 
of Robert Burns. If completed on its present site, it will obstruct the view 
of this interesting monument. The people in the vicinity are consequent- 
ly endeavouring to have the church moved some hundred yards further 
off.—A Mr. William Harrison has commenced an action agaiust Coro- 
nor Connery for $300, as the price of the charge delivered to the Jury b 
the Coroner, in the Burdell case. It appears that Mr. Connery was unab! 
to compose one himself, sufficientiy eloquent. He therefore em- 
ployed Mr. Harrison, but only gave him $10 for it. This is a shab 
by scale. Ifa man mast be eloquent second-hand, be ought to pay for it — 
It is said that 100,000 acres of land have been planted with the Chinese 
sugar plant this year. It is but three years since it was introduced 
into the country.——The ladies of Buflalo are about to ictroduce a new 
fasbion, no less than an immense calache to be attached to their waists, 
and to be raised and lowered at pleasure, like the top of a bug: .—Sarah 
Ducbess of Marlborough being 'y ill, her physiciua informed 
her that she must be blistered, or die. The termagant scream d out “I 
wont be blistered, and | wont die”; and she kept her word——The 
Ottawa Militia Field (Canada) have their service: to the 
vernment, to serve in India.——It is not true that Mrs. Ritchi: (Mrs. 
Mowatt) is about to return to the stage.——The admirable baking +ye- 
tem of Mr. Berdan, has beea adopted in Paris with sucerss. M. 
Rolland has patented rome improvements, by which the machinery is |. «s 
liable to get out of order. At Rio Janiero, and the Havaana, the Baker. 
use the machines of M. Rolland, which are warmly recommended by some 
of the kading scientific writers in the Parisian newspapers.— Em 
peror of Austria is at present in a diepute with the Emperor 
Alexander, about the title of King of Poland, which both sovereigns 
claim.—in a late t on the Brighton railway, the Bishop of 
Oxford and the Duchess of Inverness were in the same carriage, and both 
——_ uninjured. Wage, cemeaeras SESST Smith’s famous mot, re- 
gret Chat the former was not burt.—— consumption of cigars in Aus 
tria has lately increased in an extraordinary manner. In 1841 the num- 
ber amounted to 28 millions ; in 1856 it was 800 millions, and was still 
on the increase.——The Marquis of Bute bas contributed £1000 towards 
the restoration of Landaff Cathedral. In the year ending March 31st 
£5982 conseience money.— 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer received 


. We have now to report the arrival of the St. Michad from 
Port Adelaide in the London docks, with a considerable quantity of Ade- 
laide flour. It is not the quantity which draws our atteatioa, but the 
fact that she has had an unusual! voyage of five months ; yet, not- 
withstanding, the flour is in the possible condition, and is expected 
to realise so lucrative a figure, that heavy cousign ments will be induced 
for the future. This loug voyage has successtully tested the peculiar 
properties of this flour, aud which, it is well kaown, excceds any 
in quality. The St Michael brings also a large freight of Burra 
Burra copper ore.— Mining Journal, August. 


chemical ingredients. Plastic at first, so as to be read.ly moulded or 
worked by hand into any required shape, it becomes, ou drying, 
and tenacious, with a somewhat metallic lustre. 
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J GURNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ART, 349 Broad- 
be seen io the world.—Open for the free inspection of the Public from 8 A.M. until 6 P. | 
} 

624 Broadway, near Houston 

the most tly constructed establishment in the coantry. Its acoustic quali- 
= fcr ane tad of wach preserved from every part of house. ! 
a “a: 1, 25 cents; Private Boxes, $6 Gales epen trem 6 td ¢ | 


© way, contains the largest collection of Hallotypes, Photographs aad ee emarrensrnes wi 
Lésm ope AQ dd, by the voice of the public 
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10N —Dress Circle and Parquetie, 50 cents ; Seats, 75 cents; Orchestra 
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The Ravels and Signora Rolla. | 
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= “Mr. John Nimmo is on his usual Collecting and Canvassing tour for this jour- | 
- pal in Canada, and Mr. E. L. Snow in the Lower Provinces. eres 
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es THE ALBION. 
‘the NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1857. | 
‘Bae The News from the East. | 
seer, The confused and meagre accounts from India, which were current a | 
— week ago, are now superseded by a more distinct and most painful view 
» ex- of the disasters that have overtaken us. In referring to these, we beg 
ard, our readers distinctly to understand that we find nothing in them to war- 
+ ag rant any doubts whatever as to the ultimate issue of the conflict. If our 
_ pen assume a sadder tone than usual, the change is involuntary ; and 
“+4 must be sect down to individual sympathy with the many mourners in 
ayer our British isles. When the soldier perishes in battle, it is in the way of 
the hie vocation, and those who thus lose relatives submit for the most part 
wa, with resignation to their loss. Not so, when he falls a victim to treachery ; 
dol- still less so, when demons in human shape—not glutted by the assassina- 
seen tion of men—doom helpless children and unoffending women to the most 
— horrible of tortures, and the latter to degradation which is worse than 
left @eath itself. Reading of the fiendish atrocities of Delhi renewed on a 
i at large scale at Cawnpore, it is difficult to control the temper and to hold 
out. the ecales of judgment equally. And if, at this distance of time and place, 
re we be 20 moved to indignation, how must it not be with those who have 
vere arms in their hands, and are hurrying forward to avenge these outrages ? 
May it please the Almighty to keep them unharmed by pestilence, and 
em then to strengthen them for the execution of their work ! 
~~ Three great misfortunes are now either announced or confirmed—the 
 ne- massacre at Cawnpore—the death of Sir Hugh Wheeler, esteemed by Sir 
d at Charles Napier as a most efficient officer—and the enforced retreat of a 
vely handful of British troops, ia the neighbourhood of Agra, before ten thou- 
~ sand of the associated mutineers. But these sad tidings are not un- 
iene ehequered. All is not gloom, and ought not to be despondency. If Cawn- 
the pore was taken from us and made the scene of a most brutal and bloody 
= tragedy, it has been re-taken by General Havelock, and the base Rajah 
ent. has been brought to bay. If we grieve for the loss of so good a soldier 
The as Sir Hugh Wheeler, thank Heaven that good soldiers are on the way to 
tion replace him, and that they even spring up on the right hand and on the 
a left, as pressing emergency demands them. By every mail are we con- 
-ath firmed in this our often-expressed creed. Witness, what Colonel Neill 
the with his Madras Fusileers was able to effect at Benares! Read the re- 
~ © individual gallantry that are scattered through the daily papers! 
ken Mark Low the gibbe: has been reared, and murdering and marauding 
peld wretches huag upon it in érrorem. Remember that stern justice has been 
heir meted out in many a place, openly and in the very face of the Natives; 
se wicreas, the r_bels have in all cases only effected their object, by surprise, 
dea er deceit, or overpowering numbers. To this last cause must of course be 
t of attributed ‘be abandonment,by oar forces, of the battle-ground before Agra. 
“4 The particulars are scanty, bat thisimmense preponderance of one side 
: te is at least satisfactorily established. Add to this, too, a word touch- 
yey- inz (hese ten thousand mutineers, reported to have come from Meerut. 
uag- It this specification of the villains’ movements be correctly given, we a e 
Ao curious to know how they descended from Meerut to Agra. They must 
1 in have traversed Delhi, or gone round it, for it stands directly in their way. 
and Mast we argu: hence that the rebels at the last-named place were unwil- 
rhe ‘ing to receive, or unable to support their comrades? Are they seeking, too, 
_ for a place of refuge? Happily, they did not find one in Agra, for there 
the is no meution of that city having capitulated or been taken. Then again as 
court for Delhi. Itis true that the effective Europeans before it at the | :st date are 
_ set down at only two thousand men, and that the force was not deemed 
ent- sufficient for the assault. But why has the number apparently dwindled 
ther away? The croakers say that they are decimated by cholera; the ac- 
natal counts before us state that detachments have been drafted off for the 
a protection of other places. Thus there may be grains of comfort or com- 
em- pensation picked out from almost every disaster ; and when we think of 
hab- the strong reinforcements on the way to India, and note that the Sikhs 
ae are being organized into regiments—the Sikhs who hate the Sepoys, and 
~~ have a long out-standing account to settle with them—we cannot but be- 
new lieve that the day of reckoning, if it comes not so rapidly as we could 
iste, wish, is yet not very far distant. It is true that, if (like some of our 
rab New York contemporaries) we took our ideas of British India and 
_ the occurrences there from the columns of Le Pays of Paris, or 
The Ie Nord of Brussels, we might look disconsolately to the future. 
the But we shall commit no such folly, and trust that our readers will not be 
ire. Jed by such blind guides. Why, the other day, we had Le Nord parading 
‘v @ long letter from its “ own correspondent” at Madras, under date July 
hss 10, which was so manifestly of domestic manufacture that we smiled to 
er; eee it inserted in the London Times. It led off with the stereotyped de- 
— scription of the “ blaze from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin,” which 
ror moch-abused Cape, being at the southernmost extremity of the Madras 
gnes Presidency wherein there is and has been no “ blaze ” at all, is just about 
ry the very last locality which would occur to any one on the spot, though 
ne- expressive and sonorous enough for an editor at home. In what followed 
ue this stale g there was not a word of local news, such as a foreign 
am- @orrespondent would most naturally desire to convey. The bulk of the so- 
-4 @alled lotter was a laboured rehash of Loudon editorials on the 
ist general subject of army organization in India. As for the Pays, 
—— there is something so transparent in its invention, that it is sur- 
prising how any editor can reproduce its nonsense, or any reader credit 
4 it. When a telegraphic despatch had brought an undated report that Ge- 
his eral Barnard bad died before Delhi, this accurate journal contrived to get 
om hold of his dying words, and told its readers that shortly before his death 
de- the poor General feared he had fallen foul of a new Sebastopol. If the pub- 
— lic choose to believe garbled extracts of letters and perverted despatches, 
ted sach as meet our eye too frequently here, they may fumble about in the 
ced dark as long as they please. But really some journalists here who perse- 
iar vere in presenting one account editorially, aud another in the form of 
= 4 Bews, and who speak of these mutineers being entitled to the merciful 
treatment awarded by civilized natioas to prisoners of war, pay very lit- 
tle respect to the intelligence of their subscribers. 
to So then, affecting, sad, terrible, as the news is, we do not look upon it 
ed as in any way whatever disheartening. It may please God to afflict our 
“4 brave troops with disease, and so thwart their enterprise. Without some 
or moch disaster, we do not think they will have much difficulty in dealing 
ard with the inhuman and ungrateiul scoundrels who have risen against the 


hand that fed them. For the future of India, we may well wait awhile. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; aud much may depend upon the 
turn which events take during the process of treading out the present 
military rebellion. One fact only may be borne in mind. If the Asiatic 
have a latent ferocity of character such as has now been fearfully deve- 
loped, he is at the same time habitually the most docile of beings, and 
accustomed for centuries to submit to the strong arm. So far, we do not 
see that the military revolt is accompanied by any signs of popular re- 
volt. When the military straggle is over, the people of India will be 
more satisfied than ever with their actual masters, aud the Sepoys them- 
selves learn that they have misinterpreted the Missionary Colonels, who 

have helped to work all this mischief. 





Affairs at Home. 

The Parliamentary session was brought to a close on the 28th ult., by 
a Speech from the Lord Chancellor in her Majesty’s name, her Majesty 
having herself retired to Balmoral ere the time arrived for the august 
ceremonial. The Speech does not call for a syllable of comment ; nor in 
truth is there much to be said regarding the Legislative session just 
closed. Furnishing a running comment on the various events of the 
day, it has been singularly unproductive of important measures. Its 
law-making energies seem to have been mainly devoted to the new Di- 
vorce Bill, which drew out an amount of opposition and provoked an 
animosity in debate, such as seldom attend upon enactments wherein the 
People at large have a fur deeper stake. For after all, and we gladly 
pen the words, how very few of us is it probable that the change will 
personally effect! This is shown by the public indifference, whilst Peers 
and C 's were uming night after night in discussion. Now, 
however, that Divorce is put within the reach of persons of moderate 
means, we shall perhaps find it become an epidemic at home, as 
it is in certain States of this Union. For the moment we do not 
consider the matter of vital interest, and shall take our time in 
looking for a well-balanced resumé of the old law and the new, 
merely glancing at the outline of it as it now stands. The change 
mainly consists in transferring jurisdiction herein from the House 
of Lords—the sole Court formerly—to a Court constituted for the pur- 
pose, to be called the “ Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court.” The 
Judges of it are to be the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Justices and the 
Chief Baron of the three Superior Common Law Courts, and the Judge 
of the new Court of Probate. The cost and cumbrousness of process will 
be sensibly diminished. We ought to own however that the injured wife 
still remains at disadvantage in a suit, as compared with the injured hus- 
band. 

With tbis brief allusion we may drop the subject, asking pardon of the 
Atlantic Telegraph for giving Law a precedence over News, The Elec- 
trie Cable is still one of the lions, though shorn for a while of his glory. 
Nor is there much to add to what bas heretofore been said bereupon. 
It appears to be almost determined that there shall be no further attempt 
to undermine the Atlantic until next summer, and almost eettled that 
the East India Company is to purchase the now useless coils, for the pur- 
pose of shortening (heir communications with their own endangered em- 
pire. Meantime, our First Lord of the Admiralty has generously, and 
without any circumlocution, promised the Telegraph Company a renewal 
of such aid as has just been granted them ; and the naval Captains and 
authorities, American and British, bave been rivalling each other in spo- 
ken and written courtesies, whereat every true Briton and true Statea- 
man will rejoice. The only special novelty that we notice is a charge, 
by Professor Morse, against Mr. Bright, the Company’s Chief Engineer, 
to the effect that the accident to the cable resulted directly from Mr. 
Bright's personal orders. 

Lord Panmure has told the House of Lords, in a short speech, of the 
great differences of opinion among the Members of the Commission who 
lately reported in favour of the continued purchase of Army-Commis™ 
sions. So serious were these, and so many Members had not given in 
their advice, and so narrow was the majority, that be declines to consider 
the question as settled. It will be taken up again, hereafter.—The Times 
tells the public in a long article, very much overdoae, that Lieutenant 
General Sir W. Codrington has greatly disgraced himself, during this 
time of peril in the East, by accepting a Court appointment which places 
him in attendance on the Prince of Wales, during the latter's tour upon 
the Rhine. But the 7imes forgets to ask whether it be not infra dig., in 
a military point of view, for an officer who was Generalissimo in the 
Crimea to serve under one who only commanded a Division ia that cam- 
paigo. It might have been soldierly and noble for Sir William to waive 
that point of etiquette in favour of Sir Colin Campbell ; but seeing that 
there is no lack of General olicers, the Times’ attack verges on the ve- 
nomous. 

The Continent is quiet ; aad the great dis‘urbance amongst the diplo- 
matists at Constantinople has not yet resulted in any serious movements, 
ambassadorial or national. It is beyond our space and our temper to 
watch all the little ins and outs of these quarrels and patchings-up. 

Lord Elgin was st Hong Kong on the 2ad of July, and about to pro- 
ceed to the Northward—so it is said—on board the steam-frigate Shannon, 
Captain Peel, accompanied by half-a-dozen gun-boate.—The Chinese and 
Russians are not in such perfect accord as the world had been led to be- 
lieve. The Celestials are said to have refused an entrance by Kiakhta to 
the mission from St. Petersburg, which is consequently to descend the 
Amoor, and present itself with a naval display. Are the Chinese begin- 
ning to suspect the military designs of their neighbours in Northern Asia? 

We have only to add that the croakers bave lost one pet-difficulty. La- 
ter accounts warrant the belief that the Shah of Persia is quite ready to 
evacuate Herat. Trouble with the Affghan tribes alone prevented bis 
earlier fulfilment of the compact. 


Canada ; the Hudson's Bay Company; H.M. Troops. 

The public meetings lately held at Toronto and Perth—for the purpose 
of bringing to some practical head a popular desire to see the H. B. Com- 
pany’s Territories laid open to Canadian enterprise—will scarcely contri. 
bute in any great degree to that end. The meeting at Perth, adjourned 
as it was, may be dismissed with little ceremony, for the proceedings 
were irregular and confused, and the assistants by no means unanimous. 
At Toronto, it was otherwise. There was no lack of numbers, or of en- 
thusiasm. The Resolutions passed were sufficiently trenchant, denounc- 
ing the continuance of the Company’s privileges in any shape whatever ; 
censuring the Canadian government for its undefined attitude in the pre- 
mises, and its carte-blanche given to Mr. Draper ; still mors indignantly 
reproaching it for its recent grant of valuable lands to the monopolists ; 
and deciding to embody the views of those present, in Addresses to the 
Queen and both Houses of Parliament, to be signed by the Mayor oa be- 
half of the City. Granted, that this meeting was large and respectable, 
it cannot, we think, have a very telling effect, unless it be followed up by 
a succession of such all over the country. Indeed the only point wherein 
speedy action is demanded, is that which refers to the land-patents ; and 
there appears to be considerable doubt whether these have not been 
with-held. Besides, the time is inopportaae, Several months must elapse 
before the Imperial Legislature can even discass the Report of its Com. 
mittee ; and a petitioa that professes to embody a popular fecling should 











mens do not attach much weight to Mayors of Cities in their representa- 
tive capacity. If the Mayor speak with the People—good ; but speaking 
for them is another sort of affair. It is the unrolling, upon the floor, of 
great folds of parchment inscribed with thousands of written names, which 
brings the popular will visibly before the Legislators’ eyes. These are 
appeals which no unprejudiced Member car resist, and to the force of 
which even hacknied Ministers must Low. So then, it seems to us that 
myriads of voices must find written utterance, if Petition is to effect any- 
thing. Whether the myriads are really so deeply interested, as the Op- 
position journals would have us believe, will be gathered from their move- 
ments during the next few months—not from a succession of clever newa 
paper articles, having a strong flavour of party spirit. 
It is seldom that the presence of any portion of her Majesty’s troops 
in Canada is productive of aught but pleasant intercourse, or is chroni- 
cled in any thing but complimentary paragraphs, Latterly, however, we 
regret to say that desertions on a somewhat extensive scale have taken 
place at Kingston and Montreal, from the 9th and 39th R »giments respce- 
tively. Some of these have probably been caused by the belief that both 
were under orders for ladia ; and the poor wretch who has no respect for 
himself, his comrades, his flag, or his country, takes climate greatly into 
account, It is not physical courage that is so much wanting in these 
miserable creatures, as the soldierly esprit du corps. But a more prolifie 
cause of this disgraceful abandonment of their colours, on the part of 
troops in Canadian garrisons, is the seduction thrown in their way by 
the keepers of low drinking-bouses to which criminals of all grades re- 
sort. The existence of such modern Alsatias as Griffia Towa in Montreal 
is scarcely creditable to modern civilization ; nor can we chime in with 
the idea sometimes expressed, that these evils cannot be remedied. Are 
crimps to ruin our mercantile seamen, and pot-house keepers to debauch 
our soldiery, without an effort to crash out so vile a state of things? 
Why not havea perpetual state of siege proclaimed in the localities 
abandoned to crime and vice? Why not make it felony by law, to har- 
bour a deserter? Why not sweep and garnish fair cities, oppressed with 
these intolerable nuisances? We are too sq ish in the ap- 
plication of remedies. It was but the other night that a valuable life 
was nearly sacrificed in the Montreal Alsatia alluded to. Li 
Tryon, of the 39th Regiment, a much esteemed young officer, volunteered 
to go through that dangerous neighbourhood in search of deserters. He was 
beset, attacked, and beaten by several ruffians ; and finally drew his revol- 
ver in self-defence. With kindly forbearance he fired one shot in the air, by 
way of warning ; but the villains persevered in their assault, and the 
Lieutenant shot one down. The fellow died. The officer gave himself 
up quietly to the civil authorities, A Coroner’s inquest was held ; and 
the Jury, most properly, returned a verdict of justifiable Homicide. Lieu- 
tenant Tryon’s conduct, throughout the affair and the judicial examina- 
tion, appears to have been highly creditable to him. 
Another episode is worth recording, though familiar enough by this 
time to our Colonial readers. On the night of the 24th ult., a Sergeant’s 
guard, with the Sergeant, deserted from one of the Kingston Barracks, 
and escaped across the St. Lawrence. The disgraceful fact was gene- 
rally known ; but a few days afterwards the Kingston Newe published a 
letter from the leader in this untoward act to another Sergeant in his 
Regiment, in which the writer deplored in piteously repentant torms the 
fatal step that he had taken. Nor was this affected sentimentaliem. In 
another brief space the man’s misery became greater than he could bear ; 
and at the risk of degradation and the sentence of a military tribunal, he 
recrossed the river and gave himself up to his Colonel. Is it unnataral 
that this touching little tale should have been accompanied by a hope, 
that the extreme penalty for desertion will not be inflicted in this 
case ? 
Time was, when the escape of deserters from Canada into the United 
States was a theme over which not a few U.S. journalists chuckled. But 
there is now-a-days more sense of right, a better appreciation of facts ; 
the chuckling is limited to certain of the Irish papers, in which one expects 
confused notions. We ray that this improvement is owing to a better un_ 
derstanding of each other’s laws and institutions cn the part of the 
Monarchist and Republican—perbaps also to the fact that desertion is ne 
longer limited to the unfaithfal servants of a Crown. It is not always 
easy for United States’ officers to keep their men together ; and recently, 
in the Far West, it has been stated that nearly one-third of an expedi- 
tionary force intended to act against Utah went off without leave of ab 
sence. Under these circumstances, will it be thought a very shocking 
suggestion, if we ask whether the flagrant breach of faith committed by 
a deserter might not advantageously be brought into the catalogue of 
crimes for which an offender’s extradition might be demanded. In spite 
of the Irish bowl which would be set up at the mere idea of such tamper- 
ing with the liberty of citizen or subject, we must say that the offence is 
purely a national one, and that this remedy might be entertained in time 
of peace, without any threatened violation of personal security. 
Sincerely do we trust that the removal of the 9th Regiment from Kings 
ton to Montreal, and of the 39th from Montreal to Quebec, will be found 
to have purged each of them of the scum which they can afford to throw 
off. 
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Drama. 


Just three weeks ago this day, my friend S—— ceme into my room, ravenous 
for French literature, after a compulsory fast of two months in the solitudes of 
Staten Island. He laid the hand of appropriation upon all the novelties which 
Christern had just sent in to me (what would life"in New York be without Chris- 
tern ?) and carried them away, paying no more attentica to my cries of remon- 
strance than the wolf bestows upon the supplications of the shepherd. Among 
his prizes was a virgin copy of La Fiammina, and this capture which at the time 
I bore with the utmost equanimity, 1 now most vividly regret. For I can find 
no other Fiammina than my own—and if I should set out on a Voyage of recovery 
and happily escape the risks of the ferry and the Siren-perils of the Pavilion, 
the chances are forty to one against my stumbling upon the piratical invader of 
my shelves, who at this very moment, is probably stretching himself at full 
length in the sternsheets of a yacht on the Bay, with La Fiammina dropping 
from his grasp, as sleep steals softly over his luxurious mind. 

Clearly, therefore, I must renounce the notion of measuring Miss Heron's 
Fiammina over against the Fiammina of M. Mario Uchard. I treat this enforced 
renunciation as a cruelty of Fortune. My readers may possibly regard it as a 
stroke of good lack. But for good or ill, #o it is that { cannot testify of my own 
knowledge to the nature and extent of the changes which M. Mario Uchard’s 
highly reprehensible but eventually repentant and edifying heroine has under- 
gone in the fiery crucible of Miss Heron’s brain. I can only speculate in a 
vague incoherent way upon the strange alchemy of time and space, which has 
converted a substance that rang and passed for gold at Paris into very visible 
and audible brass at New York. 

The Parisians liked M. Uchard’s Fiammina. The public went to see it—the 
press praised it, and generous rumour lavished upon it the laurels of a very 
pretty domestic romance in real life, the dénouement of which it was_alleged had 
followed close upon the production of the play. The New-Yorkers, I fear, do 
not like Miss Heron’s Fiammina. It bas been vituperated by the Press, and the 
audiences which have thronged to hear it have not as yet over-taxed the capa- 
city of Wallack’s Theatre. 

The original drama of La Fiammina passed in Paris for a mystery of 
morals, a modern miracle-play of the most exalted and wholesome temper. 
Founded, as the story goes, upon an incident in real life, it was intended to 











at least be of recent date. Besides this, indepeadent Members of Parlia- 





prove that a woman who deserts her legitimate sphere of daty, and leaves her 
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husband and her child, to follow a career of personal ambition, and indulge in the 
excitement of unlawful pleasures, does a very injudicious as well as a very un- 
commendable thing. It was in fact but a variation very skilfully and properly 
managed upon the very venerable theme of the “ green Bay-tree,”- and it only 
demonstrated afresh what the experience of buman creatures has been demon- 
strating, more or less in vain, for the last five thousand and odd years—that the 
world was never made for you or me—for Mr. Smith, or Mrs. Brown, for Lady 
Maobeth, or La Fiammina—but for the human race, and for Him who willed that 
man ahould be. 

La Fiammina is married to a man whom she respects bat does not love. Pos- 
albly he was a bore in private, although in public a very famous painter. Such 
things have been, and probably for some time to come, such things will be. La 
Fiammina finds her domestic life slightly stupid. She has .a child which she 
loves, doubtless, being a woman, bat being La Fiammina does not much respect. 
She fools within herself the stirrings of a vivid dramatic genius—she dreams of 
the footlights, and of viotery—of shouting crowds, and showering roses, of tri 
butary nobles and all the interesting glories of the stage. She is very young— 
hor husband probably neither sees the growing trouble, nor if he saw it, would 
be know how to meet, and to dissipate the storm that is gathering above his 
home. She runs away—she abjures her past relations—she flings herself out in- 
to space, trusting to the wings of her genius, to bear her up from destruction, 

From that moment her fate is sealed. She becomes famous, but the wings of 
her genius do not buoy her up over the great gulf. She falls, and falls to rise no 
more—for ahe becomes the mistress of one of those tributary nobles of whose ho- 
mage she had dreamed. Betore she accepts the proffered protection of Lord 
Dadley, however, she mekes one effort to recover herself, She offers to return 
to her hasband and her ohild, she professes penitence and implores pardon, She 
does not receive it—her husband repels her—she folds her wings and falls, 

This is her sin, Her punishment follows, long delayed but terrible. Grown 
to man’s estate, her child learns his mother’s story only when the revelation is 
necessary to blast his happiness, He loves and is on the eve of wedding a bean- 
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If there be one thing in the world which gives us more satisfaction than 
another, it is a successful debut. We have sometimes been tempted to wish that 
operatic failures might be punished as military defeats are in China and Japan, 
and that the victim of a fiasco would immediately proceed (behind the scenes of 
course) to cut his or her offending throat, and so quench criticism in blood and 
tears. 

For what can be more harrowing than to be obliged to record a blight in the 
bud of our hopes, a frost in the May of our pleasant dreams? As England at 
Trafalgar expected every man to do his duty, so an operatic audience expects 
every singer to succeed. To disappoint this public expectation is to breed, 
therefore, an infinite deal of entirely superfluous misery, and to make the burden 
of life heavier than need have beea, to a great number of perfectly innocent 
people. 

It is with unfeigned gratification then that we chronicle to-day the brilliant 
triumph of Mdlle. Frezzolini at her first appearance in New York, and the con_ 
firmation of that triamph by two subsequent performances—for though we write 
these lines on Friday morning, we have no more hesitation in predicting a suc- 
cess in Lucrezia for the Amina of Monday and Wednesday, than a turfman would 
feel in betting at Ascot upon a winner of the Derby. 

The Academy on Monday night was a cheerful and splendid show. Although 
one recognized only here and there a familiar New York face, or the distinctive 
New York toilette—the vast majority of the audience being contributed by 
what our magnificent poraries of the daily press are fond of denominating 
the “ raral districts,” among which the “ villages” of Philadelphia, Boston, Bal- 
timore,and New Orleans were very largely represented—still, there was some- 
thing in the aspect of that moving and buzzing multitade, in the | at- 
mosphere of the building, and in the freshness of the decorations which gave 
assurance of the return of the “ Season,” and made us feel that the summer of 
our discontent was to be made glorious winter by the gas-lights once again. 











tiful young girl, whon hor family discover that he is the son of the outlawed pré- 
wa donna, and forbid the nuptials, And so the child, whom she loved bat would 
not respect, becomes the unwilling avenger of the husband whom she reape cted, 
but could not love. The retribution is bitter, not improbable, not quite unde- 
worved. Is it, however, quite deserved ? Doos the responsibility of all thia foolish 
and fatal life rest wholly upon the woman's head ? 

mm All our theories of the marriage relation and of conjugal duty rest upon the 
flea of man's intrinsic superiority to woman, in certain dominant attributes of 
charactor, If those theories are sound, does it not follow that the man who con- 
trola the splendid opportunities of the marital connection, and yet is impotent to 
Achiove the noblest results of that connection, by conquering wholly to himself 
the affootions and the duty of his wife, thereby renders himself responsible for 
her derolictions and her rain?) =When regiments mutiny we look to the officers 
moae-room, not to the ranks, for the origin of the diagraceful difficulty, When 
Kingdoms revolt, History brands the sovereign and not the subjects, If the man 
bo indood the head of the woman, upon whom but him shall we charge the wo- 
man's weakness that should have grown to strength in his emb her way- 
wardnoss that his firm hand should have steadied ? 

Do you revolt, 0 conscious reader, from the close logic of a consistency so 
orwol Revolt if you must, and if you must, be inconsistent—but at least ad- 
mit tho juatice of the deorees which you dare not attempt to fulfil, 

The outline of Misa Heron's play is identical with that of M. Uchard, save in 
ene particular, and that a most important one, since by diminishing the actual 
quilt of La Fiammina, it loads the husband with heavier obloquy. 

1 oan understand that Miss Heron should be weary of playing the rive of the 
“‘fomme entretenum.” Her experience in the parta of Camille and Leonore may 
very well have made her long for a little “ prose and decency.” It cannot be 
pleasant for a lady to be identified with all the portraitures of elegant vice and 
of opulent misery, to which the excited and immoral imagination of certain 
modern writers can give birth. 

But it is certainly a pity that in her diaguat at the notion of figuring again as a 
queen of the demi-monde, Miss Heron should have allowed herself to damage so 
woriously the intended moral of her play. 

La Fiammina in Miss Heron's play preserves her virtue unspotted from the 
green room and the world. She lives, it is true, under the protection of Lord 
Dudley, but that high souled peer behaves to her as nobly as the’Roman Scipio, 
and manifesta a delicacy of spirit worthy of the Spanish lover in the Confessions 
of Jean Jacques. The magnanimous nature of Lord Dudicy's devotion is not 
indeed appreciated by a base and malicious world, but La Fiammina heeds not 
vain clamours of the crowd, and the respectfully adoring eyes of her coroneted 
Corydon continual!y repeat to her, 

“ That thou art blamed, shall not be thy defect, 

For slander’s arrow ever loves the fair ; 

‘The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in Heaven's sweetest air :” 
and at the last she is rewarded for the stainless secret of her soul (somewhat to 
be sure, at Lord Dudley's expense, he being left to reflect in solitude on the 
priceless rewards of a clear conscience), by a reunion with her long deserted and 
long oldurate spouse. 

Of course it is the natural consequence of this dénouement that every reflecting 
apectator should sympathize muvh more warmly with the heroine who, in the 
midat of her iniquities and her improprieties, has shown herself so true to the in- 
herent instincts of her womanhood and so capable of reform, than with the hus- 
band who never makes a single effort to reclaim her, and repulses the first ad- 
vances of her young contrition with stern and crashing scorn. 

As I have said, I cannot compare the text of Miss Heron's play with the origi- 
nal pour raison majeure ; but [ am quite sure that the frame-work of the drama 
has not been improved by the manipulations of the lady in her capacity of au- 
thor. 

In her capacity of actreas, however, Miss Heron certainly does for the charac- 
ter of La Fiammina quite as much as that character merits. Although the gene- 
ral effect of her performance of this role reminds one constantly of the role of 
Camille, yet I discern very marked and very creditable disti een the 
two parts, and I am sure that Miss Heron's peculiar powers are more advanta- 
geously displayed in this new role than in any other which she has assumed on 
our boards. If the drama were briefer, brighter, and less exhausting, there can 
be no doubt that the effect produced by Miss Heron's admirable rendering of the 
intense emotions which agitate La Fiammina when she is besitating upon the 
duty of revealing her history to Lord Dudley—when she meets, for the first time, 
her long-abandoned child—when she learns from a careless friend that this child 
{s about to fight a duel with her lover—and when she finally resigns her public 
career and sacrifices herself to save the happiness of her son, would be far more 
deep and genuine than it has been allowed to be. 

Without losing anything of the pathos which thrills so natarally in her voice, 
Mias Heron has overcome the most serious defects of her delivery, and without 
abandoning her striking singularities of graceful pose and of expressive gesture, 
she has freed herself from certain tricks of motion and of attitude which consi- 
derably marred the artistic excellence of her bearing when she first appeared 
among us. If the points which she makes in the course of this new play were 
all the play, I should advise everybody to hasten to the regenerated and rejuve- 
nated salle of Wallack's Theatre, But the simple truth is that the acting in this 
case is much better than the drama—the plums admirable, the pudding “ ex- 
tremely otherwise.” 

T mean to include ai the plums in this praise. For the rive of the hero is very 
handsomely filled by Mr. Davenport, and Mrs. Hoey acts with unwonted grace 
and vivacity in the character of an actress, emancipated by marriage with a 
Count, into the “ chartered liberty” of good society, Lord Dudley, whose chief 
business in life is to pay bills, utter noble sentiments, and carry about a very 
new hat, fulfils those important functions with distressing punctuality, and Mr. 
Dyott doos the uninteresting and implacable husband with a quite revolting 
fidelity. 

Over against this edifying tragedy of conjugal life at Wallack's we have to set 
an equally edifying comedy of conjugal life at Laura Keene's. Tom Taylor's 
new vlay of the “ Victims” has achieved a success at this pretty theatre, and I 
have no doubt deserves the success it has achieved. So much space as Mr. 
Charles Mathews, who appears on Monday at the Broadway, will allow me to 
spare, I shall next week devote to this new triamph of an author who really un- 
derstands the stage, and of an actress who really understands her author, 
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Doubtless the house had been considerably “ packed ;"’ but the “ paying audi- 
ence’ was unquestionably very large, and the appearance of things augured very 
favourably for the new management, There waa the usual difficulty, of course, 
with the new ushers—for it really seems that we must resign ourselves at the 
‘Theatres to the same sufferings that we endure at home, and must “ break in” a 
new set of ushers every year, just as we have to break in a new housemaid every 
month. But the confusion consequent upon the topographical ignorance of these 
necessary nulsances was not very particularly anendurable, and things settled 
down quietly enough before the Opera began, and the first sauocess of the even- 
ing waa won by the now conductor, Herr Anschuta, This gentleman is altoge- 
ther a prise. He wielda the baton not with force and skill alone, but with 
delicacy and di qualities of almost inestimable worth, and which 
have become as rare as they are inestimable, since Verdi reigned on the earth. 
The exquisite gradations of the music of Bellini were rendered at the appeal of 
this refined magician, with a truth and precision which conferred apon them 
something of the startling charm of novelty, and the instrumentation of the Son- 
nambula grew upon the ear, as a fine picture grows upon the eye when a sponge 
is passed over its surface, cleaning away the dust and dirt of years, and reveal- 
ing with every motion of the handsome new and delicious gleam of light, some 
tender bit of colouring, some entrancing perspective or expressive contrast of 
chiaro-scuro, 

We had not listened to Herr Anschuta's Orchestra for a quarter of an hour, be- 
fore we became fully and quietly convinced that with such a conductor Mademoi 
selle Freaaolini was decidedly “ in luck.” She certainly would not be swamped 
by him in storms of shrieking sound, or annihilated in a cateclysm of brass and 
leather. Nor waa she so, 

When she came forward with a modest grace, which instantly prepossessed the 
audience in her favour, the first, clear, pure, delicate notes of her refined soprano 
were buoyed up and sastained by the orchestra with admirable tact and skill— 
and throughout the Opera the harmony between the vocal and instrumental 
spheres of the composition was preserved with scarcely a jar or a collision, how- 
ever slight. In this respect alone the corps now at the Academy stands out so 
conspicuously from the operatic past of New York, that it would deserve the 
support of the public, were the singers themselves of a rank mach inferior to that 
which they have a right to claim, and do really hold. 

Our own personal anticipations of Mademoiselle Frezzolini's voice were agreea- 
bly disappointed. We found in it all the great qualities (if the adjective be ap- 
propriate to qualities which are rather delightful than impressive) which it for- 
merly possessed, together with a freshness, clearness, and apparent health of 
tone for which we had not looked. Unusually powerful her voice is not, though 
its range is extensive and its power fairly distributed, but it is full of penetrating 
sweetness, and borrows at times, from the dramatic quality and intensity of the 
singer's mind and temperament, a thrilling and sympathetic tone, which finds 
its way at once to the heart. On Monday evening the execution of Mademoiselle 
Frezzolini was visibly affected by something very like a juvenile nervousness, 
and her finest points just missed their full effect, the only positive furore of the 
evening being evoked in response to her delivery of the “ Ah non giunge,” which 
was given with all her old ve: ve and abandon, and came out salient and splen- 
did from the dreamy delicious haze of the sonnambalistic music which precedes it. 

But on Wednesday the prima donna seemed to be sure of her audience, and 
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won a succession of the most genuine tributes which we have ever seen rendered | Tymple Steuart, to 


to any singer in New York. These tributes, we are confident, will become more 
numerous as our public becomes more familiar with the refined and thoroughly 
musical style of which Mdlle. Frezzolini is so complete a mistress.—The tenor of 
the new corps, Signor Labocetta, behaved with Roman firmness, and earned a 


place in history with Marcus Curtius and Mutius Scoevola, by making his début = 
while suffering under a violent cold, which has up to this time prevented us| Lts, 


from forming any fair opinion of his merits. That he attempted, and so far as 
catarrhal obstructions would permit, executed the duo at the end of the first act 
which has not been sung on our stage before, since the ante-Italian days of the 
Woods, would seem to show that he possesses a voice of unusual range, at least 
in the upper register. The baritone, or basse chantante (for really it is not worth 
while to quarrel about the phrase), M. Gassier, made his mark at once as an ar 
tist of consummate skill, who wields an organ of extraordinary purity, reso- 
nance and power. His Vi ravviso was uproariously encored on each night, and 
with good reason. That most lovely song was given by him with singular force 
and feeling. 

The choruses promise ; the scenery and properties are what they always are 
at the Academy, and every thing prognosticates “ pomp and pleasure” for the 
Opera. The Opera, we say, not as ignoring the possibilities of M. Maretzek’s 
enterprise of which we continue to hear much, but as deploring the infatuation 
which persists in reduplicating an institution which at least in NewYork has the 
Norman failing, and can dear ne rival. Unless the establishments agree not to 
difter—but to support each other— the public which cares, we regret tosay, mach 
less than a button for any body in particular, and reserves all its affections for 
every body in general, will see the ruin of both without a sigh or a tear, save for 
its own calamity in the loss of mach good music. Let us then hope to hear soon 
of a proclamation of peace and of an entente cordiale. 

On Tuesday next, Messrs. Thalberg and Vieuxtemps propose to enchant us at 
Niblo’s Saloon, and Miss Juliana May, the last new “ American prima donna” will 
appear also under their benign auspices. Clearly the promise of a very delightful 
evening ! RALMOND. 
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Obituary. 

John, N. B., regretted, Dr. Boyd, a Ph of eminence.—St. 

Kite ps ten the death st the Hon. michard Gra Da 2, MD Li 
Coancil mach deservedly regretted. We regret to learn 

feath of Colonel Wetherall, lat. W. L. Regiment, Commanding 


Appoiusments. 


Caffraria, in South sein, 


Officer at the 


John Macleon, Esq., Chief Comissioner for British 

be a Companion of the Bath, Civil Division.—Col. Savage, 
Engineer at Chatham, to same at Gibralar.—Col. Brace to the of 
the 2d Battalion of the Lst Forster (34th Dragoon Guards) to be 
extra aide-de-camp to the ‘Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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) have drawa up the following from the soat- 


Tue Qveey’s Troors 
England regarding the 


in 
in we (U.S. 





tered notices in the Indian papers. We think it may be relied upon es 
correct : . 
6th Carabineers—Meerut. Prepared to 

move on Delhi. 43d Light Infantry—Bangalore. 
9th Lancers—Delhi. 52d Light Infantry—Punjab. 
12th Lancers—Bangalore (Madras pre- | 53d Foot—Calcutta. 


sidency.) 

lath Light Two squadron's 
at Aurun, (Nizam’s territories.) 
One , forming part of a fly- 
ing , to assemble at Malligaum 
(Can , Deccan.) Depot: Kirkee, 


near Po b> 
5th Foot—Had arrived at Calcutta, and 
was to move up the Ganges towards 


Benares, Al , and Cawnpore. 
8th Foot—Delhi. 
H ; 


‘oot— 
24th Foot— Punjab. 
27th a 
29th Foot—Burmab. rdered up to 


joutta, 
32d Foot—Lacknow. 
35th Foot—Barreckpore, near Calcutta. en route to M. 
37th Foot—One wing at Benares ; one | 37th Royal Irish Fusiliers—Peshawur. 
The following is, we believe, a correct list of her majesty’s regiments 
on their way to India, or under orders to proceed thither : 
Cavatry.—Ist, 2nd, and 3d Dragoon Guards; 7th Light Dragoons. 
Inrantrry.—lIst battalion Royal Regiment, 7th Fusiliers, 19th, 20th, 
23d, 34th, S8th, 42d Royal Highlanders, 44th, 54th, 56th, 3d battalion 
60th Royal Rifles, 66th, 72d, 74th, Highlanders, 79th Highlanders, 82ad, 
88th, 90th Light lofaatry, 934 Highlanders, 97th, 2d and 3d battalion 
Rifle Brigade. 


wing at Calcutta. 





ENUMERATION OF FORCE IN INDIA. 
Fight regiments of cavalry, at 640 rank and file 
Forty-six battalions of infantry, at say 800 
Royal artillery 
Royal Sappe:+ and Miners... .. 
Three regiments from the Cape 


aT 


Retvrorcewents ror Inpia.—The & Times of the 23rd ult. states 
that the arrangements for the despatch of troops to Lndia, wd Egypt and 
the Red Sea, are nearly completed, the government intending to take ad- 
vantage of the permission granted by the Viceroy. Three battalions of 
infantry, each 1,200 strong, will proceed by that route with all expedi- 
tion, as soon as transports for their conveyance to Calcutta can be as 
sembled at Suez. Other troops will speedily follow, the whole of the 
forces at ut in the Mediterranean having been placed under orders 
for embarkation, Two regiments of cavalry, stated to be the 8th Royal 
Irish Hussars and the 11th Prince Albert's Hussars, each 700 strong, and 
five battalions of infantry, each 1,000 nder orders 
of readiness on the 22nd ult.—It has determined ery 
ment of infantry in India shall consist of 10 companies of 100 rank and 
file, and two depot companies of 100 rank and file each.—Captain Herbert 
Slade has resigned his appointment of A. D. C. to Major-Gen. Sir J. Scar 
lett, and embarks with bis Regiment, the King’s Dragoon Guarda. His 
brother, Capt. W. Slade, joins the 7th Hussars, and acoompanies them to 
India, These two young officers are the sons of that Cea old vetersa 
Gea. Sir John Slade, who commanded a Brigade of Cavalry in Spain, 
fifty years ago. 


The Globe states that instead of forty battalions being as usaal retained 
in Great Britain, the foree had been reduced to only fourteen, and that 
Government has resolved to raise at least — battalions of in- 
fantry.—Major-Gen. Hewitt, who exhibited such ty of purpose on 
the oceasion of the outbreak at Meerut, has been superseded in command 
by Major-Gen. Penny, an officer of a different temperament, — 
Penny, we rather think, commanded a Brigade at the battle of 


Derarture or Orricers ror Ixpia.—It is very gratifying to observe 
with what honourable alacrity the officers of the Indian army have 
ceeded to India. They were for the most part ordered to “ join ther 
giments,” without having any regiment to join ; but convinced that 
presence of every Englishman at this juncture is important to the 
ests of the country, they have, nevertheless, gone out. No fewer than two 

ine colonels, seven twenty-nine 
proceeded by the overland route on 
and one = eight colonels, two majors, thirty-one captains, 
nineteen lieutenants, left by the same route on the 20th inst. ; a 
total of 140 officers. This number does not include the officers of the 
42nd, 97th, 34th, and Company’s Service, who have gone out in «tips. 


The whole of the depots belonging to Scotch regiments now attached 
to the provisional Chatham, are to be quartered in Scot 
where they will forme into dept batialions.—It has been rumoured ia 
Dublin that the Scots Greys, now forming part of that garrison, bad re- 
ceived sudden orders to hold themselves in readiness fur embarkation for 


Total European force, exclusive of company’s regiments. 


generals, n! 
two-lieutenants, 
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New Bb ook 8 | cult to show that the translated Bible universally read is the work of one | on her lips to enjoin silence. This figure is pretty, and the action and 

| man, and that the revisions of subsequent scholars have only extended to pr would be significant in a nursery-maid closing a bedroom doer, 

A REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. — —- influenced as much by party considerations as by a/| —_y Ape as plainly as words could, “Hush! don’t wake the 

hiog in any way whatever for the accurac esire . ry.” ut on the national monument of a great hero, such a merely 

Without any idea of vouching in any way y oo retty figure, with such a paltry action, would be simply contemptible. 

of the subjoined statements, or the soundness of the inferences drawn he girl’s expression is at best the sentimental pathetic, as that of the 
from them, we lay this article before our readers. The subject commands DS tue Arts. lion is the sentimental intense. ‘ 


increasing attention, and is boldly handled. The London paper in | 
sas 5 * * j 
which it appears a rr, ncbed erm Pome eae ve noe has already appeared in our columns ; ashas also the official adjudication | 
the a 7 where ees ged ge She author of the volume | of the prizes. But it seems to us that the former was somewhat too lau- | erect a ar oy ar Sy greatest ose of the age, in the noblest ca- 
revie a a . datory in its tone ; and moreover its preferences were only borne out by the thedral e is pre-eminently a national work, which need not 
ert Ears authorized version of the Bible the neraon |JU48e decision in one single instance. On the other hand, damaatory| monument in harmony with the. grand simplchiy othe: greet Duke® 
which they regard as infallible in style and diction, in spirit and in doc- | criticisms have abounded ; and we now copy one from a London weekly | character, and with the style of the church in which he is laid; and for 
trine—was prepared. When Dr. Cumming and other pulpit authorities | paper, because it is extremely amusing in itself, whilst curious as a speci- | Such a monument the nation will not grudge a reasonable sum. Fora 
studiously endeavour to mislead them, and talk of the translators “ hav- | men of the self-inflicted satire in which we Eaglishmen 80 specially de- | Pa!try, conventional work, any sum, however small, is too large. Bet- 


ing been raised up in the providence of God for the special purpose of ter have a single slab, and write © Wellington” upon it, than-euch a mo- 
Bas “te rode. Aur Tae A rns Bible as we how have it it ier ¢ that | light. We conclude, of course, that our best sculptors have generally | nument. But for a great work, the very sight of which should inspire 


nation should be made acquainted with the party irit which ac- | held aloof from this competition.—Thus was it written on the 15th ult. | all who look upon it with noble thoughts and elevated feclings, scarce! 
e 


An article on the Exhibition of Models for the Wellington monument ont eammandery tie! dee etiryrast seedbwryeytog to pesmated by 
This would be, in fact, little short of a national calamity. We have to 








tuated “the most accomplished scholars in Greek and wthatever| The prizes for the best Wellington Monument Models having this week | 82 reasonable sum would be too great. Is it impossible to secure 
lived ” in their work ; as well as the “ table of directions ’’ which was | been 
laced in their hands by their De tive-loving}king James I. as the 
tain of their inspiration. For this reason we recommend them to 
read the history of the various translations which appeared during the 
sixteenth century, and also to com the task accomplished by the Di- 
vines of the seventeenth century (the authors of our present edition) with 
the labours of their predecessors. 

The attempt to popularize the Scriptures of England may be traced 
back es far as the Anglo-Saxon , when the venerable Bede, Athel- 
stan, Arided, Alfric, and Alfred the Great devoted themselves to giving 
the e portions of the Bible in their own native e. meh the year 
1360, however, the Psalter was the only book the whole of which existed 
in an English dress. Twenty years later, the language was enriched by a 
—— version of the Scriptures from the hand of Wickliffe. This 
patriarch of the Reformation translated the New Testament entirely him- 
self ; but in the production of the Old was aided, it would seem, by Nicho- 
las Herfordfind other scholars. His work, however, is only a translation 
from the Vulgate. A century after, that is, in the 1480, William Tyndale 
was born, a man destined to prepare for his countrymen a version which 
should stand the test of more than three centuries, and is, in fact, the 
ground-work of the “ authorized version,” which we at ut possess, 

It is not our intention to depict the struggles and misfortunes of this 
persecuted scholar. He li in troublesome times; took an active 
part in making his countrymen acquainted with the proscribed Scriptures, 
and was obliged to live the greater portion of his time upon the Conti- 
nent, where with difficulty he supported his wife and children. He was, 
however, taken by the myrmidons of Henry VIIL, and burat at Smith- 
field. When being led to the stako, he prayed, it is said, that the eyes of 
the king, who was burning his subjects t and left, might be opened, 
and that he would allow them to read their Bible in quiet. In less than 
one after his death, Tyndale’s translation was “set forth with the 
king’s most gracious license ;”’ so soon had the capricious monaroh’s will 
beoome ch e's version is no eesgge Fann of the He- 


awarded, a question of considerable public importance naturally | ® work? We believe it is not, and that the nation may yet have a mo- 
arises. Will any one of the successful dodges be ty by the Go- | ument worthy of Wellington and of itself. What does it matter whether 
vernment for the national monument to be erected in St. Paul's! We | the work be lish or foreign, or who does it, so that it be well and 
have hitherto abstained from criticizing the exhibition, mainly from the | Worthily done? That is the great question for the Government to con- 
belief that none of the models would be chosen, founded on the strong con- | Sider, and the nation will not be sa with any partial or one-sided 
viction, which seems to be shared by the critics and the public generally, | 1¢cision. The public ask, opr to have the best work, and if the 
































that none of them were at all worthy of the occasion. Considering the steps hitherto taken have not uced a design worthy of the occasion, 
amount vb ae wy feeling excited on the subject, the unanimity that pre- | they have a right to demand that other means be tried. We need not at 
vails on point is remarkable. Those who cl ed for the competi- | Present state more explicitly what these means are, but we shall carefully 
tion as an act of justice, now agree with those who from the first opposed | Wateh the proceedings of the Government, and if need be, retura to the 
it as useless, that the result is an utter failure. The evidence for such a | Subject. 
unanimous judgment must be, as it certainly is, decisive. As oa walk ri 
down the avenues of models in Westminster Hall, you feel that, not- TRE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY AT MANCUBSTER. 
withstanding the superficial variety of decoration, a dreary, mediocre, Concluded from last week 
hopeless monotony reigns throughout. The total absence of anything 2 
like simplicity, power, and originality is remarkable. While common- The distinguished men of the Revolution are by no means well illus- 
at a dinky realized and badly expressed, feoble conventional een. | ‘ated in this ‘gallery. William IIL and Queen Mary, by Kneller, belong 
timents dissipated to inanity in the attempt at utterance, abound, you | & the Duke « and, who also sends a noteworthy half-length of the 
look round in vain for any design showing marked strength and eoncen- | “ Deliverer,” when Prince of Orange, by an unknown painter. We ob- 
tration either of thought or feeling. serve a full-length of his favourite, Bentinck, Barl of Portland, but no 
The ty of the models are weak, affected, and ambitious, the au- ae the greater political celebrities of the time. Queen Anne, by 
thors having vainly laboured to produce an effective whole by the multi- | Mosterman, serves to continue the regal series, but is a wretched pie- 
plication of ificant parts, This poverty of thought comes out in a ture ; nor are Vanderbank’s likenesses of George II. and his Queen much 
poverty of invention. Some critics, unable to praise the power or beauty —_ 1. is only represented in a picture painted by his mother, 
of the models, have celebrated their striking variety, but the remarkable ectress Sophia, who was a pap of Beaters. Ho is drawa, ine 
thing, as already noticed, is really their essential sameness, The gene- bp ae 7 nf hen oa there is a touch of moral interest in 
ral idea for a great monument, according to the exhibition, ie that of a jen sant « Ki love, little enough of which attaches to the charae- 
heavy, lees mass, covered with light, extravagant, fantastical deco- | “yy ture King. 
ration, The lighter forms of this general type—where the decoration | The later portion of this Portrait Gallery is, as might have been ex- 
vails over the mass—are good designs for French clooks ; like No. 50, ee ail woth me gee = confused, both in selection and arrangement. 
, where the absence of the dial-plate is actually a surprise, Here v7, S the more remarkable subjects almost at random. 
The heavier forms, in which the mass is altogether superior to the deco- | Hare are Vanderbank’s full-length of Handel, bel to Lord Howe 
anged. ration, look like bonbon-boxes, or West-end bridecakes ; and you soon | the “ Bad” Lord Lyttelton, and the “ Good Lyttelton, contrt- 
brew and Greek gicals There are, however, evident traces of the | forget the decoration in the anxiety to know what is inside, a dosire par. | ted by the present owner of that name, who seems to us to deserve the 
help he derived from Luther's German translation, a work going on con- | tially gratified, in more than one instance, by a latticed door left ajar, De M ae 
tongerensensiy with his own, and to which he was greatly indebted, if | through which you get a tantalizing peep of the show. The materials of | “™ ead, caters ts 
—— — wh - Soe ae fen 80 close and — the decoration are equally monotonous, After the Duke himself, who is, = Bishop A , 
version, become the basis of every subsequent, es | of course, always, or nearly alwa at, the chief monumental Tepresentati 
n “was a fine | figures selected by the artiste are ese ond daasingeguia, intended, per- | “om & = of the forty ta of the members of the Kit-Cat Club, 
haps, to typify streagth and loveliness, beauty and the beast; bat the oma that celebrated bookseller while he was secretary of the Club. 
strength is weakness, and the beauty passée, About eight out of every | 3.0) oo himself, Lord Somers, » Vanbrugh, Congreve, 
ten of the designs have one or more lions, and nineteen out of every | Vit)’ Addison. Add to these Matthew » and Alexander 
twenty one or more dancing-girls, But such beasts as the lions are! | ™ ied i en y Jonathan Richardson—the latter accom- 
You search in vain for any trace of the genuine British lion amidst that Pie y . on busts of Spenser an eee 
crowd of weak, pompous, and sentimental brates, who look more like | Which stood in the ibrary at Twickenham, and were bequeathed by’ 
undertakers’ mutes hired for the occasion than anything else. Being in-| © Lord Lyttelton, whose Genereion’ poate them to accompany 
cepable of r grief, tele faces are pulled into every variety of deceat poet ess to Manchester. of 
or distorted grimace, in vain attempt to represent a becomi . v eente 
ling semen. Take Co Sows ten acai or emmgle Bight =~ lions, | *Talt of the two. Mary Wortley and somewhat 
w a specimen enough :—No, 2. A pair of feeble, antiquated of the William 
incapable of any feeling stronger than vani “apes inched and Rusca. 
snified up into a weak oe cclf-tan 
No. 3, After the funeral and maudlin drank. No. 4, fortunately, has a 





ndale, 

. He was alike with the models of ancient Greece and 
Rome, the simple force and of the Scriptures in the originals, 
and the treasures and ties of his native tongue. He appears also 
to have studied the art of composition. Accordingly he was master of 
style, With skill and dexterity did he handle the Saxon element of our 





ve resources of the English would 


more largely 
devel 


oped, and our literature we been less attenuated in its 
and injured in its expressiveness and unity by Latinisms.”’ We can- 
not stay to show the analogies between the version of Tyndale and that of 
Luther, so as to prove how much help he derived from his friend and con- 


7 


made 
Vv and the German ; Matthew’s Bible was only Ty "s introduced 
in from the Continent, and afterwards authorized 
influence of Cr and Cr ll. Taverner’s Bible, which appeared 
with a dedication to the King, is but a revision of Matthew's Bible or a 
reprint of Tyndale’s ; Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, as it was called, 
was undertaken at the instigation of the K , and consists, like the 
others, of a revision of Tynda.e’s, To this edi Cr prefixed a 
, and hence his name has been associated with it. The Geneva 
ble to be the work of persons who took refuge in Geneva 
during the persecution, although the New Testament is evidently 
the same hand tb address. 
The Rheims and Douay tions were 
rous translati or revisions, that had been issued by the Protes- 
tants; and Wi Cardinal Alleyn, of Rossal, in Lancashire, was the 
person entrusted with this important and delicate labour, and under his 
superintendence the Catholics of were, early in the seventeenth 
century, presented with a copy of the Scriptures 


pant over a corner shop in t-street as you down, that for the style for 
the | power of expression beats the whole menagerie of maudlin, affec 
HT ancy gs sv move oumerous than the on fre, de, | Haste. This wearcly an equa Itataton of 
t rls are far more numerous e . five, “ 
terally swarm with them. They occupy every point and corner, are | *F . 
d in every possible altitude—sitting, sanding, lying, dancing, 
. costume, 
a 
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sprawling, tumbling, flying. They are dressed in all ki 

jor Bn 4 their — various i tna = eet as the palm 
aurel crown. most common o! se sym however, is a 

thick bunchy wreath. So numerous are the girls and the wreaths, that | Stair, the y of Lord Lyttelton. The only Thornhill 

Wy the Une you t to the bottom of the row, you are heartily sick and | lection is Portemouth’s ploture, qualat bed as “ 
of thers, and f fully sympathize with the American traveller of whom | Newton, in his old age, and in his own hair. Y 

® story Is in this month’s Blackwood. The American having jnst | is Wife, ; the Great Lord Chatham, by Hoare of Bath 
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tenets . 
It must, however, be understood that the authorized version is not a 
translation agg) ade, : “accomplished scholars’’ alluded to 
Dr. Cum great impulse given by Luther to the mind of 
took in op weben 9 pepe ey pe yh wth ngpes pad 
. le; other it was aristocra’ be- 
“are Fal unk asthe was turned to their 
“a may 


in design No. 10, which most unaccountably recei prize— 
sheet, Kh he, betwee R.. Bak nn Pang HK, afte 
tween two no to 
Fame, Temperance, Constancy, or the like abstractions ; but wales 
Soe eee aes very different. The Duke, who hasa mild, 


nolds, and 
puzzled € jou, is obviously in Macheath’s position | 02 The theatre 
when Lucy and Polly Peachum visited him in AS ys Le Kemble, Lawrence ; and in literature and 
pened hin neg St lpn Ne fe Tieng my bande sty Priestley 
action a little later. ae | his choice, he turns away from 
ae 8 eee ey finger-tipe of the other, who fe 
m um) 
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joined review of a recent publication on the subject. We give it place 
because the public in general is apt to ridicule any new system that 
breaks in upon the accustomed routine, Audi alieram partem is a good 
motto for a newspaper. The book or pamphlet in question is by Dr. EB. 
A. Lane; and is published in | Edinburgh, under the title of Hydropathy : 
or The Natural System of Medical Treatment. Thus does the Examiner speak 
of it, 
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but a common one in the history of science, in the name with which he 
baptized it. Doctor Lane begins by pointing out how very inadequately 
the term Hydropathy, or that of the Water-Cure, describes a process in 
which water is only one of several elements on the united efficacy of 
which the practioner relies — 

Stumbling at the very threshold, Priessnitz called the new system “ The Water 
Cure,” wrongly and unphilosophically, but yet bly enoug! Undoubt- 
edly the main ideas associated with the new treatment appeared to centre round 
the systematic use of water, administered, i lly and externally, in such 
manner and quantity as had never been dreamt of before. Water was thought 
to take the place, and stand in complete lieu, of the old drug medication, which 
it supplanted. And, in a certain measure, this was true; but it never would 
have occurred to any physiologist to give the whole of this credit to the one ele- 
ment of water alone, passing over the equally important agents of air, exercise, 
and diet for the body, and healthy m influences for the mind, the whole of 
which, combined, go to constitute the means whereby what is termed Hydro- 

hy really works its cures ; while they also constitute the true characteristic 

ifference between the old system of medical treatment and the new—between 
the artificial and too often empirical treatment by drugs, and the simpler me- 
thods, more comformable to nature herself, to preserve the human being in 
health in the first place, as well as to restore him when he has fallen away from 
the observance of laws. 

To this unfortanate error in nomenclature Doctor Lane ascribes much 
of the erroneous opinions prevalent as to bydropathic institutions, and 
the common ludicrous notions of the system, of which he gives the fol- 
lowing humorous description : 

It falls to my lot, of course, nearly every day, to witness the 

by a very large portion of the public in regard to the nature of the 
water-cure, and the establishments where it is practised. It amounts to some- 
thing like this. To the general mind, a water-cure establishment is a country 
retreat for patients, where a kind of merry inquisition goes on from morning to 
night, a jocular torture in aq The patients are pictured as everlastingly jib- 
bering in cold and wet sheets, in a state, it must be presumed, of the highest 
discomfort, to say the least, and only tolerable to pu deluded folks who have 
well nigh parted with their senses ; while the end of all is the aggravation of their 
several complaints, ac panied, in the imagination, with pet-cases of sudden 
death and horrors unimaginable, 

After dwelling u the immense importance of physiology as the 
basis of all true medical science, the learned writer proceeds to tell us 
what the hydropathic method of cure really is, in the scientific or phy- 
pe ges view of it. In quoting the following , however, we would 

ourselves against being supposed to agree with Doctor Lane that 
riessnitz was the first who made the study of physiology the basis of 
medical treatment. 
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Hydropathy, then, is a system of therapeutics based on a practical recognition 
and Tyeematle . 4 out of the canal laws of health, as these are developed 
and explained by p' 


logical science, 1 have already said that it req 

advanced state of scientific enlightenment before men could think of building up 

em of medicine on a physiological groundwork. First of all, physio 
not exist, and then it would have been too simple, too easily understood, to 
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greatest, in my opinion, ever made in practi 
therapeutics, that chronic disease is, in most canes, treated r by the 


1 
self-same means, systematically and aenatiag applied, which are allowed on 
all hands to be necensary for the preservation health Is this not a principle 

pro! 





































which appears at least natural and probable—and have we not at length got 
Be caning lie « guiding ree, © compass t0 eer bs in a sea of perplex. 
? Now, the means ~ ees ae —need | recapitulate 
?—air, exercise, water, diet, ‘thy mental and moral influences—that is 
the sum of the whole any one be to hear that in the combined and 
systematic Sop Reese ome Sastise sents the patos and the 
tice of what is termed hydropathy. Such, however, is ute’ The case, 
phen eal pe oy plication,” be it observed, , because 
here is precisel point of between hygiene by the ob- 
ee we seek to maintain the L- Ay th, hydropathy, or 
natural ci 


means of medical treatment, by which we profess to cure it when 

wees pe B ia oa in this rayntetnti and regulated —— of the 
ng feat of hydro; 

that which elevates it into a system of th rutin. paay, 


on sip as in the here ra striking paseage, we find the same views 


T have thus endeavoured to explain, as short! as possible, the sim iloso” 
me d {ts various’ pl ead 


of hy » Thave indi and their several uses: 
Shake aneht io teen ane own strong conviction as to its 
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en eae whet hetaceats really is, as professed and 
oo by a man of sense and a man rors boy no cdvesstan vapour- 
the without va) and is temperate even in his encomiums on cold 
water, we strongly recommend Doctor Lane’s well-written little book. 
—_————— 
MONT-BLANC SMITH. 


On Satu t, Mr, Albert Smith t to lusi 
Page i be 5 brought to a conclusion the sixth 










arrival in town of strangers from provinces, 
inging-up of a new generation, we see no reason why 

be carried on until the beard of its popular pro- 
patriarchal whiteness, and he himself, having become 
a physically feeble, but mentally vigorous old man of eighty, retires to 
that chalet which he has doubtless prepared for himself in his Alpine re- 


gions, : 
gave the entertainment in the hi mons Ay -s 


the audience in the following unconventional and pleasant _—- 








ner : 
“ now, ladies and gentlemen, I have come to bid : 
and in the few words I have to offer, I have thought that head ony aol 


connected with the entertainment which you have been pleased to 
#0 long, would be more interesting to you than the elaborately- 


Hall in February, 1852; and so little opinion 
t, or my own powers, that I only en- 

and of these nearly a month was spent 

@ succession of cheap exhibitions had left the 
condition. I gave my first entertain- 
13th of March, 1852-—five years and a half ago—and to-night 
,T44th time I have had the honour ef appearing tetere you—con- 
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pared 


















might follow with advantage. In the 
very first week of the entertainment. an ette was moe to the 
T would allow to the libraries on the 
other people, and at the ‘wounl” proc. 
5 at 
Mr. Smith thinks he can get on without 


1 found, howe that I did yo 
deme | ver, not make the 





7 initiator: 


| the government in the House of Lords 
health. | ‘a's fa 
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nor programmes, nor any attentions generally which you had a right to 
demand ; and in arranging the seats I took care personally to see that 
every visitor had room to stretch his legs, a weil ventilated atmosphere 
to breathe, and a clear view of whatever might be going on. I consider 
the price of admission once paid entitles the public to every possible ad- 
junct to their comfort or convenience that can reasonably be wished for 
or expected. Those of my audience who care for figures may be inter- 
ested in hearing that my rent here is nearly £600 a year ; that the work- 
ing expenses of the entertainment are £75 a week ; and that the cost of 
producing the yearly alterations for a new season has never been under 
£500 ; indeed, in 1854, when the Oberland aud the Simplon were brought 
out, and the Swiss decorations built in the room, I spent nearly a thou- 
sand pounds before a farthing came back again. I mention these facts 
against the absurd statements I have seen, both in the English and Ame- 
rican papers, of the enormous fortune I have made here. 

“ Let me briefly state what are my intentions for the winter. I start 
the day after to-morrow to collect new materials ; and my route will be 
through what I may term the “ yaa Switzerland’—by Zurich, the 
Rigi, Lucern, and Grindelwald, to Chamouni, and thence over the Great 
St. Bernard (where my excellent old friends, the monks, have got a pup 
for me) to Genoa. I shall then take ship for Naples ; and I hope that in 
Pompeii, in the Blue Grotto at Capri, and in the Grotto del Cane, and on 
the summit of the crater of Vesuvius (which has been rather turbulent 
and unsettled lately), I may find something to beguile the long evenings 
of the ensuing winter. I only hope, after my first visit, that everybody 
will not go scrambling up Vesuvius as they did up Mont Blanc, until the 
pny om is utterly valgarised and spoilt. The Rhine will go off in a cart 
on Monday to Mr. Philips, who will give it his greatest care, and put it 
in a proper order for the opening night. My old friend and colleague, 
Mr. William Beverley, is already planning the safest direction for the 
lava to take when it flows down from Vesuvius ; and although he cannot 
consistently make the mountain open, and disclose all those bevies of 
beauties he can so well collect and arrange, yet he thinks that the glare 
of the eruption will display to great advantage a galaxy equally fair ; 
but amongst the audience instead of the red fire. And now, until the 
middle of November, wishing you all the health and spirits I hope to en- 
joy myself, I bid you, very gratefully, good bye.” 

In bidding farewell, then, for nearly three months, to the genial friend, 
let us congure him, in approaching the crater of Vesuvius, to be mindful 
of the fate of the Elder Pliny, nor to forget the no less painful end of Em- 
pedocles, who, casting himself into Etua, left his slippers hebind him. 
Assuredly there is no one worthy to stand in Mr. Smith’s shoes.—Daily 
News, August 24. 
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Eprvsuron Castie.—Oar venerable castle is at present undergoing an 
overhauling, Lagan | to considerable changes that are 
contemplated in the interior. Mr. Billings, architect, furnished Govern- 


.| ment previous to the Crimean war with designs for the erection, on the 


site of the Mons Meg Battery, of a garrison church. These plans were so 
favourably thought of that ag epee had even been made for carryin 
them out. The old garrison chapel was levelled with the ground, esti- 
mates for the new erection were taken, and a considerable quantity of 
the stone and wood to be used in its construction had been provided, 
when the outbreak of the Crimean war effectually stopped for the time 
being all further progress, Since that time, and till within the last week 
or two, nothing further has been done towards the preparation of the site 
on the battery in question. Workmen, however, are again busily en- 
gaged at this spot. The old -house beneath the battery has been 
taken down, and the face of the rock on which it rests has already been 
scarped to a considerable extent, so as to admit of a wall being carried 
up in its front, Government appear to have changed their mind on the 
subject, and what is now in contemplation is the erection of an extensive 
armoury on the that had been chalked out for the church. The 
fae which are by Colonel Moodie, R.E., have been approved. The 
lding is to form three sides of a — and includes, in its sweep the 
ancient chapel of Queen Margaret, which is to be retained in its integri- 
ty. Mons Meg herself has been removed from the front of the platform 
which she has occupied for the last 20 years, and at present lies carriage- 
less on the rock near the old chapel. In attempting to back the carriage 
from the edge of the platform the wheels, which had suffered from rust 
and exposure, gave way, and the huge gun has had to be dismantled. 
Another set of wheels are being cast, as there is an intention of erect- 
ing a new bat immediately to the east of her present quarters, and 
on — a ah an elevation, this interesting relic of our national his- 
tory will by-and-by occupy a position as honourable as that of which she 
has been deprived. The present ae after the completion of the 
contemplated structure, is to be converted in a hospital. A church for 
the has been designed by Colonel Moodie. The spot on which 
it is intended to stand is at present occu by the north wing of the 
uare, which will require to come down to make way for the new 
erection. — Scotsman. 

New Preraces—Rvmovrs.—The old rumour of Lord John Russell be- 
ing raised to the peerage is revived. I do not, however, imagine that 
any arran nt has been made upon the subject ; and it 
me if John consent to receive a 


at the same time offered to him. 
do not think it likely that this offer will be made, I am indisposed 
to believe that Lord John is about to leave the House of Commons If 
the noble lord again become prime minister (and looking to the existing 
public men who may be supposed candidates for the high office, he is the 
most likely person to be selected), he will probably go into the House of 
Lords, if he can make any satisfactory arrangement as re; the leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. There is no one, were Palmerston 
out of the , capable of leading the House of Commons on the 
liberal side but Lord John Russell or Sir George Grey ; and I fear the 
health of the latter is such as to preclude his doing so for any length of 
time. If, therefore, Lord John were removed from the House of Com- 
mons and Lord Palmerston had ceased 
would be in an awkward position, and would have no champions who 
could wage successful war against Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Wal- 
le, and others. I believe that the only elevations to the peerage yet 
ecided upon are those ef the Earl of Fife to the English peerage, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor to an English barony. Several other names are 
mentioned, and Mr, Charles Cavendish may bly be an English 
if he wish it. Some ago there was an intention of converti 


a statesman 80 and respected as Lord Landsdown justly is should 
now recieve the hi mark of favour which the sovereign can bestow. 
The dukedom of Kerry will add nothing to Lord Landsdowne’s fame and 
popalarity, but it would be a graceful act on the part of his old colleague 
ord Palmerston, to submit his name to her majesty, as entitled to so 
high an honour. No duke has as yet, I believe, been created by her ma- 
jeety, and I rather think that the let duke created were at the time of the 
Bill, when the Marquis of Stafford was elevated to the dukedom 
of Sutherland, and the Marquis of Cleveland to that of Cleveland.—Lon- 
don letter, August 25, 





the Consulate and the Empire,” which has just made its ap ‘ 
shows in strong relief the extraordinary infatuation of Napoleon, in re- 
fusing the tions of peace offered to him in 1813. These conditions 
are carefully concealed, not only from the country, but from his most 
confidential ministers, because he felt that no one but himself would be 
the brilliant terms offered to 
the disasters of Moscow, 
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Landsdowne’s marqunate into a dukedom ; and all classes will rejoice if 
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dier. Honour and glory are to me necessities, I cannot face my people 
if I am to be in any way humbled. I must continue to be great, glori- 
ous, and admired.”’ He terminated the confernce by saying, “ Ah Foon 
persist. You will try to dictate tome. War then let it be; but our 
next meeting will be at Vienna.” 





Tue Late Lavy Barkiy.—You will have heard of the melanchol 
death of Lady Barkly. She had been too short a time here to be mi 
known, but eve y who had met her was delighted with her sogasing 
manners and lady-like courtesy —a striking contrast both in her case 
that of Sir — Barkly, with the habitual hateur of our previous “great 
aaron pg The cause of poor lady Barkly’s death has been carefully 

ushed up, and from an amiable motive, It has never been alluded to 
in any of the journals here, but I see no reason why you should not know 
it. Lady Barkly was fond of driving her own pony pheaton, sometimes 
with a groom riding behind, but sometimes, I think, without any attend- 
ant. She drove well. We all admired her elegant ease and simplicity 
of style. One day she was driving up the slope of the Prince’s-bridge, 
just as one of the St. Kilda omnibuses was coming down. The harness 
was in a very shameful condition, and suddenly the reins broke. Lady 
Barkly perceived this, and saw the le vehicle coming down 
the slope, swerving from side to side. She did not know what to do, but 
hoping the driver might yet be able to avoid her, she kept her pa and 
side. The omnibus, however, came in contact with her pheaton, which 
was overturned in an instant. Lady Barkly was taken up almost faint- 
ing. The driver was speedily seized, and next day brought up to the po- 
lice court ; but her 5 | ip declined allowing any one to appear against 
him, saying simply, “It was an accident.” Had all this been known, 
not a7 driver, but probabiy the proprietor of that line of omnibuses, 
would have been ruined. Not aw therefore, was said about it, by re- 

uest, I take it for granted, of her ladyship. In a week or ten daysafter 

is ye | — was delivered of a son, and died in a few days, the 
child following her also in a fortnight. She was buried in the cemetery, 
in a spot indicated by herself, the funeral being at an early hour of the 
morning, and quite private, at her own request.— Melbourne letter, May 20. 





Generar. D’Orcont.—The Paris correspondent of the Times, in a letter 
dated Friday evening, (August 21) says :—“ You were recently informed 
that the notorious General d’Or, had passed through Marseilles on his 
return to India. This morning’s post brought me a letter from Mar- 
seilles, stating that the general, during his stay in that city, had spread 
the most sinister reports respecting Indian affairs. He confidently pre- 
dicts the total downfall of British pewer in India. His account of the 
project for wresting Calcutta from the English is so full as to warrant 
the supposition that he was himself connected with the atrocious plot by 
which so many European lives were to have been sacrificed. My corres- 
pondent’s impression is, that he is bent on mischief, and that he is not 
unlikely, if he can escape —— vigilance, to offer himself as a leader 
to the rebels or to try to instigate revolts among the faithful portion of 
the sepoys. He declared, while at Marseilles, that he would never rest 
so long as there was a possibility of doing harm to England.” 

We repeat our belief that the General is on the road to a gallows ; and 
it will give us sincere pleasure to chronicle his death by such an ignomi- 
nious fate. A soldier of fortune may be forgiven for taking any side in 
open war; but for any officer to side with mutineers is a rank offence 
that cannot be pardoned. 





A Winow axp No Wivow.—Forester, the English police officer, has 
just arrested an English lady in this city, and carried her off to Eogland. 
She had been in the enjoyment of a pension from the East India Com- 
pany as the widow of an officer in their service, but as she had lately 
married, her lapsed. Not being willing, however, to lose it, she 
continued to draw, signing her name as widow, which constitutes the 
crime of forgery, and to answer which she has been arrested. It 
however, that the proceedings against her must fall to the ground as her 
second marriage becomes null 
ing a married man. She will, therefore, resume her title of widow, and 
her right to her pension as such.—Journal de Rouen. 


Srouixe an Eacue’s Nest.—Two foresters of Insprack, assisted by 
some sportsmen, lately gained possession of an eagle’s nest, and in it 
young eaglet, chout oa wees old, which they carried alive to I 
nest was found at some little distance from the river 
in a small cavern situated in a side of a rock, and about 150 
One foresters, named Tschan 
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representing portraits of all the osts of the merchants of Paris ; 
thay ore nce’ to be removed to o/new place assigned to them in the 
skilful workmen, under the direction 










them ; but a means has now been found by which their removal 
effected. Pe — cones Sh ees times ae ex- 
ecuted in Italy. Some Raphael are now in museum 
Soest whion ere taked by i pee from the walls of an old convent 
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A Poxy Suop wrra Goun.—There are now on view, in Sydaey, a set 
of shoce, made of solid native gold, weighing 24 ounces, nid Norte ae 
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“The Lord have merey on the sufferer.” As the medical practitioner SELECT SCHOOLS, &c. 
was understood to be rather severe In his prosariptions, some of Ris bee: eee apaiellliey oe aly ae ’ 
thren present suggested that the divine must have a hint of this, a 
rena fhe cpg et = ne Terese arene 
that the patient ran considerable risk. | V "iPIMARY. -ACADEM PePaad dOuubotre whe ruta eguar aaned 
w ir Classes, expect Pp presen’ . 

Vauzn of Hramzsso Poorsarr— The Dube of Fertiond bee fast pow. |Feeer saaseticsos Seay Bee ET a ee, rene 

chased the beautiful and romantic o gwell, in ness- » | FOURTH CLASS Algebra, Natural History, . 
isG making it a summer retreat | “Tilinp CLASS cGcomery, Natural Philosophy, Che , Geology, Botany, 

Sai Laveen an tet mi even Int Seer | "SRR SG ey eas evga 
forest. The fisheries and shootings, which at present yield £750 & Year, | misiry ; History—Ancient, Modern, of Ragland, of the United States ; Languages, Vocal Mu 
we of the best description, and the Property is therefore particularly de- SGENTOR CLASS—Moral Philosophy, Logic, Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, 
sirable in a sporting point of view. As showing the value of an attrac- Butler's Analogy, English Literature, History, Astronomy, Languages, Music, the Bible, = 
tive Highland estate, it may be stated that the price amounts to about tetas — ee ee i trem thete Paster or previous tenaher, or both, 
30 years’ purchase of the gross rental. horoug ORHAN D. ABBOTT, Principal. 














Too Curtovs.—There is a story of an Imperial Highness waltzing | THE REV. H. DANA WARD'S 
thrice in the same evening with an English lady at the court of Berlin.— | INSTITUT BE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
She naturally felt, and frankly expressed herself highly flattered by the 38 West Twenty-Third Street, 


: r ; y . OMMENCES SEPTEMBER lérs, A NEW AND SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF INSTRUC 
compliment. —_ ae not aoe it a aol ogee tion, of which the Rev. Dr. Hawks says: “ The subjects of oun & your Institute, as 
« Then,” said the ady, somewhat re , “ your ighness mu e Very | well as the arrangement and distribution of them, seem to me to be excel ent."? 

Pp ? ’ ; F ; | And the President of Columbia Coll =_ ard it as presen a system of educa- 
fond of es Re me pe see ae ae res- | tion for girls which wast result - great aaven age to pupils.” Ath ae , “ nett : 
ponse. U eterred y success, the fair 4 woman & u prose- Dr. Webster, of the Free Academy, says: “ [have examined, wit! jak ney! ea! = interest, 
cuted her inquirer. “ What, then, may I ask, can be your Imperial — 4 ble a and the subjects of your improved plan of studies designed for 4 admire 

‘ i Y? “ Madam,’ exal ersonage’s re’ Bishop Potter, of this diocese, says : ‘It takes a wide range, and conveys a high idea ef the 
aaa poegrg cencing - x lias the hed ne PY, | views entertained in regard to Hemale education. I potion but anticipate excellent results 
I dance to perspire. — from your labours, and wish you every suecess.”’ 


i e ew who will en- 
see ee ee one Paanician journal, the | eseeeecs te, ac emo sneer nen, as cack ares 
Nord, has doomed them. In translating from some London paper, it says | 
—* Le diner Ministeriel au blancmanger” will take place at Greenwich : — pn Ae 
on such aday. What have the poor whitebait done to deserve such ‘| MOUNT WASHINGTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
cut?—Paris Correspondent of the Globe. No. 218 Fourth Street, on Washington Square. 

— ( Entrance No. 138 Macdougal Street), 
5 _— evess — Greores W. Ciange, A.M., ano James Fanxinc, A.M., Parovcirars, 
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OMMENCES ITS FIFTEENTH SCHOOL YEAR ON THE SECOND MONDAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1587 


room. 
er Sane ist, the Programme may be seen at Appleton’s, 348; at Lockhood’s, 411 ; 
at Randolph's, 683, Bookstores ; and at M‘Intyre’s, 874 (Drug store), Broadway, and at the In- 
stitute. 








EM NETT q The Junior, Middle and Senior Departments occupy three stories of the building, erected 
PROBL No. 454, sy Bo: 1, OF MopeNa. and arranged by the Principals expressly for this Institution. 
BLACK. The rooms for recitation are large, pleasant, and numerous. 





Pupils to the number of two hundred are received at the beginning as well as at advanced 
periods of their Course and are thoroughly prepared for business or College, amid associa- 
Uons and under influences of a highly desirable character. 

The Juvenile Classes are under the special tuition and care of one of the Principals. The 
Bible is read daily at the opening of the School, and every possible means is employed for the 
cultivation of pure morals and gentlemanly manners. Any pupil addicted to profanity or 
other vicious practices is promptly dismissed. 

As Time is woNeY, and (he ph gated masses hol it is the dictate 
of Economy, no less than of Morality, to select for the education of youth an efficient system 
of instruction, administered, as in this Institution, under an ample and able corps of rofes- 
sors, with reference to the mental, moral aud physical wants of the INDIVIDUAL pupil. 

Personal interviews with the Principals, ‘and Catalogues containing terms, . be had 
at the Rooms of the Institute. 

For the information of parents who are not acquainted with this Institution, the names of 
its PRESENT PATRONS, are appended es appropriate references : 

Rev. Geo. Potts, D.D. Dan’) A. Baldwin, Esq = 





. R. D. Lathrop. Mr. Charles Bliven. 
Hen. Hen'y BE. Davies. Chas B. Kendrick, Esq. ir. L. Redfield. Mr. W. 8. 5 
Hon. W. F. Havemeyer. Joel B. Post, Esq. Mr. L. N. Puller. Mr. Richard Burilew. 
Jos. Worster, M.D. Mr. Jobu H. Abeel. Mr. Israel Minor. Mr. Josiah W. er 
J.C. Forrester, M.D. Mr. H. H. Day Mr. 8. Philbin Mr. Melancthon Burr. 
Alonzo 8. Ball, M.D. Mr. J. O. Fowler. Mr. H. J. Seaman. Mr. ©. B. Cochran. 
Sami. Lawrence, M.D. r. F. L. Taleott. Mr. Co’r’t. Palmer. Mr. Thos. J. Coleman. 
Wm. Power, M.D Mr. L. EB. Hargous. Mr. Rufus Sanger. Mr. Henry Butler. 
Alwin Bogart, M.D. Mr. Jno, B. Hillyer. Mr. Amos Dwight. Mr. John M. Davies. 
A. N. Guon, M.D. Mr. T, Ketchum. Mr. A. Trowbridge. Capt. K. Coulllard. 
Dr. Maurice Levett. Mr. W.H.Livington. Mr. T. J. Townsend. 
Folker J. Beck, B Mr. W.N. M‘lutire Mr. John 8 


. Faq. . Lage 
Wm. M. Allen, Req. Mr. Wm. F. Moller Mr. C. L. Norton. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near Madison Park. 
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OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—YOUNG@ MEN PREPARED POR COLLEGE AND 
BUSINESS, Will re-open on Tuesday, September 1th. Prospectus to be had. 
rROY, ELIF CHARLIER, of Paris. 








NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brooklyn Heights, No. 106 
a tp a Cnt ALFRED GREENLEAP. A: Me Principal.” This 





TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
N CONSEQUENCE OF THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE SUBSCRIBER HAS 
been favoured with during the suspension of his business by the EXTENSIVE ALTERA- 
TION and addition to his PREMISES. he has concluded to open his NEW STORE with 
A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 
Cloaks, Mantil ‘Talmas, and mt Wrappers, for 
toe ‘and’ Winter Wear,” 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST lLoru, 1857. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broaiway, West side. 
N.2.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mantillas are now reduced fully #0 age x 
. en. 


A PURE ARTICLE OF ENGLISH ELDERBERRY WINE for Me- 
dicinal and Family Use, for sale by the Bottle or Gallon by 
JOODWIN & EDGERLY, 
Proprietors of Ragerly’s Celebrated Turkish Wine, 
No. 14 First Street, near the Bowery, 
Where all orders, by Post or otherwise, will be promptly answered. 


OUIS ANRICH tfully informs his namerous acqual 
in this city that he has established a Jewelry Store at 685 Broadway joors above Amity 
street, where he is selling fine Gold Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, Fancy Goods and Fans 
repaired and restored equal to new. Also, Clocks and Watches repaired by skilful workmen. 
Old Plated Silver replated, equal to new, in the best manner. References will be given te 
some of the first families in this city. 
LOULS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 
OWNIE ASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 Pearl 
Ber of rr: ve P F. and Staple oe a. Writs 
y count ‘aper, Fanc mery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Honey I stands, emorandum and Time Hooks. Feac Pen: 
ella, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c., and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, &c. Country merchants are invited to call. 

















iT OF FICE NOTICE.—tThe Mails for RUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, 
per U.S. Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Ofice on SATURDAY, the 1%h day of Sep 
tember, at 104 o'clock, A.M. I. V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wa meg opt by nd Bok. of which over 1,000,000 Copies are 
annually. whele number been sold é greater than that of entire 
population of the United States. : se 
Cornells’s Series of School Geographies. 
1—PRIWMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small ato. . map: raied. 
Po 5 yn pp. 12 * Beautifally Ulust, 
Il.—INTERMEDIATE GROGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
gs _ ond cameron spomeatens. Price 67 cents. 
—- Y: GROGRAPHY AND ATLAS. @ hy, 12mo, 405 . 
Richly Ilustrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages ot — Price 5 oe 
Cornneut’s Grocrarnies Surrass att Oruers,—In philosophic arrangement. In the 
grad progresston of their —- Tn presenting one thing ata time In the adaptation of 
each part to the age and grade of scholarship for which it is intended. In the admirable mode 
they prescribe for memorizing the contents of a a A In their full explanations and explicit 
directions for describing the natural divisions of earth. In their judicious selection of 
facts. In the appropriate and instructive character of their ill ln 
pores text. The jntroduction into the maps of such places only as are mentioned 
in the book. 
QUACKENBOS’ ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITEP STATES, 
the Eartiest Discoveries to the present time ; embracing a Full Acceunt of the Abeori- 
fines, Biagropeien! Notices of Distinguished Men, Numerous Maps, Plans ef Battle 
“Dek & Co. ha can and will shortly publish, qQUAGKENDOR NATURAL PHILO- 
. A. ve in press, y NATURA 
SOPHY for Schools and Academies. * Win numerous tions. 
PERKINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Ismo. 160 pp. 21 
ARITHMETIC. Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
eqenge % Sam, yet not enough to overburden the mind. Each Lesson reviews the examples 


one. 
PERKINS’ MENTARY ARITHMETIC. lémo. 350 42 cents. In this werk no 
{The subject of Fractions, 








hy es is 1 ane ~ of —~ of aren. and of Par- 
4 ‘ayments, w Proportier 
couted with peculiar force. and reduced sad 


. to & practical simplicity. 

A copy of any of the above, for examination, will be sent by mail (post-paid) to any teacher 
or sehool-oficer, remitting one balf ps ries, 2 complete tive Catalogue of text- 
books published by D. A. & Co., will be upon application by letter or otherwise. 

RECENT VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 Broadway, 
H's JUST ISSUED, AND RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE ATTENTION OF EDU- 
eators, School Oflicers and the Friends ef Education, to the following valuable text- 





I, WELLS'S SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS: A Familiar Explanation of the First 
Principles of Physical Science, for Schools and Families. Iilustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings. By David A. Pd TRA ee Stee 
am: NaT L PHILA ; An entirely new and admirab 








WHITE. School will re-open on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER i4th, with every desirable facility for ac- 
While to play and checkmate in five moves. quiring @ thoroug bh and accomplished education etna Perit srs) (elite 
bs mg, PeroF, . W. 8. is pre to resume his regular course 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 453. of ies rT) WC TON andtonts ORY with PRIVATE PUris. a his 
White. Black. residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street, 
1 wg ns RwQR2 Ora) Family Classes attended at their own 
2 gx 14 | nything. ee: 
checkmate RS. MEARS'’S French and English Boarding and Day School for 
> “ ‘ KiteQB2 San mS Ladies eae sae 32 West Fifteenth Street, Delow Filth Avenue, re-opens on 
ee Cree eee RADA ~ 
o » be Kt 7. | Auyiaiag. Mra. M. will be at home to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with her 
& Q or Kt checkmates on and aller September 1. 





RRESPONDENTS.—-Monday the inst. being the anniversary of Phili- RS. GIBSON will re-open he rding and Day School for 
dors Licdhingr the New York Gees Club amemabied in force at the St. Denis | ML" Young Unie, 3 Union Squares on FURADAY, september 1th 

Hotel, to commemorate the event. Some interesting Games were contested be- 
tween Messrs. Thompson and Marache, and also between Messrs. Fiske and Per- 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
eally pom py eg SS : we yee | sching PPIs WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT Is NOW OPEN FOR THE 
National Chees Congress continues to engroas the attention of Chess Players. — | ana te Hudson Bay A ee san jammaemadine —s 











HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 











‘Text-Book, in- 
the latest results of scientific discovery and and especially exemplifying 
every 


of to the Industrial Arta, the cocupations of day 
ify "Rey David A Wells, lvl, imo Si 
Ii. KIPDLE’S SCHOOL A! ONOMY 5 A lucid, and accurate outline ef 
the elements ry, Henry Kiddie, A.M., Assistant Supt., 
New York. Illustrated Od ‘ul dra) cents. 
IV. BANDERS’S SCH: BPEA A spirited collection ef pieces fer 
ractice with saree on . Sl. 
Vv. TH G RA ; An attractive and accurate outline of the elements of 
Guy y tor inners, beautifull: Hestraies cre 
VI. FAsQu "8 FRENCH OONV ON ; Adapted to Fasquelle's French Course. 
VIL, PROF. GRAY’S BOTANTES ; of: 1, Lessons in Botany, olneld intreg - 
te beautifull tA Flora the 
Northern States, $1 50; 


B Monugl {llemrgied, G289; 4, Hotameal Heat Book, 81't0 Waris 
vt WELLS'S SCL we 
vit "8 SCHOOL sania tora Wt'Wells, A.M. Over two hundred edi- 


P 
1X, MUSICAL BOUQUBT ; Or, Institute Choir Schools and Families, wi! course 
of elemen' instruction. Lj W: be Bredbury and GO. Gomeeren, ee. See 











v AUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIRS ONE OF THR MOST tor extend conte. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, Tt tiurniesttons In the city, st ie intersection of Broadway end Filth Avenue, | 1s) 4 DRSUR Prive wha Vecka te “ Series,” with illustrations und coplows 
second Stree! ye jadison mare. sent paid, 
57 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, The house is kept on the Amparionn baa European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaurant, pikoe in aniieaien meer ~he ane single coples sent at HALF rRice te 
RCKIVED by the Steamers and Satting vessels the season, valuable Invoices of | snd Confectioner TO, - te tg en i et me 
fod summer Goon for IRN'S WEAR, many of which are tbe confined tful. Ite sitdation is such shat all the pr Ferries and Railroad | [JIGG OFFICIAL RA D MAP of nited States 
Buy les and of the eminent Makers and Designers from ater by Omnibusses pasting a oft nan J npr e bay i te | H and CANADAS, 00. R target the pe ot, eral 
MESSRS. A & Co. is unequalled. 7 ie ne a " TAT Agents Wanted. le INSON, 71 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
sad t bo exert want- 
@ENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, my on poe L qegtr: - apc sae te eee 
COLEMAN STREET, wae Soenghanl with every sapand to See ean, comin, ana tae tga, Meares TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DON. tel will be found one of the most economical ia the elly—no advance in rates having been KERS OF We 
the Useful with the Beautiful. New York, July, 1887. FRANCIA RIDER, Froprister. D that mineral waters, Sher the name oY We Sze pment ne =x | 
THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE T@O WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- ~ ee, oe eS iy 3a 5 pring Ee] 
; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT | ~~~ — Staten, persons buying these articles St oe ben 
SELECTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. PARLOR FISH PONDS, OR AQUARIA. water, dc. whereas at Raratoga there are waters of all kinds, to ditch 
*,° Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Giellng pat Foret Corts we tine. be water , and the articles imposed in this manner on the are mostly 
Bev at 57 Ww STREET. ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, cutinely wertieen, ent otis Gengwens to peers Seoges Ss 
R OF THE LYCEUM OF NATCRAL HISTORY OF NEW YoRE eGeot of them being entirely diferent from that of the genuine 
857 _aoameemy “ * producing vertigo, &c., sometimes in serivus 
1 . 8 NOW PREPARED TO SUPPi.Y PLATE GLASS TANKS FOR AQUARIA, TO- | by weanentug the digestive powers abd destroying the tone of the 
ae 4 Feiner NaS OF ALL SIAES AND DESCRIPTIONS MADE TO ORDER a he yy 
SPRING SS | agatetes for ‘emptying, and syr.nges f Plain and ornamental! Iron Stands for oy Coy oo A any 


or ng. 
MOST . Wives baapecting tomreas of taaberben and soak, hove bey 
THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO | packing will be rg sources amusement, have 

© yan im our vent les, an early call will secure many beautiful things that will ran of pale mg wpe urope (hat no drawing-room is considered furnished without one ; and 
pefore season begun 


ey possess advantage over U : fish globes, that they are self-sustaining 
The Stock of ¢ CASSIMERS, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted to | needing no change of water, and indeed bu lie attention, while in them ean be kept nu: 
be the largest and ia eity. and wonderful 


ever this merous beautif. w ul objects net otherwise ordinarily visible to the human eye. 
D. DEVLIN & CO. These Tanks are constructed in a superior style of workmanship apd are perfectly water- 
Nos. 288, 259, and 280 Broadway, New York. rock 


a Het Lapugn ne ab LOND Yak 
nad . way, New » 
py a Ry A dyspepsia. | Prepared enly by Of | NW. B.—Analysis made of Ores, Soils, Drugs, ae. 
DELLUC & 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL miitin OF OaRt KOEN CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 















































) Py MANIPESTO.—Wuereas, -- amp I MOVED BY 4 De- 
No. ee SIRE TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACORUING FROM THE S4Le OF 
WwW ne, Yuteing, one | ao *s Magnetic Powder and Pills, 
a iene —_ ey te - 
THE S4mE, ON 
DD, WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsetior at Law, AD re MEane OF rue, Anes, Motus, Puss 
TCHEZ, MISS. | Ay oruee LNsecTs, 18 
a LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER; 
State or New Yor«, any’s Orrice, Ausany, Aug. 31, 1887. 
. ° AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEFENDED vron CLEANING HOUSES, 
[0 THE SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY OF NRW YORK—str) Nom | Ciuitis, sans, rons, Wanenouse®, AC. OF HATS AND MICE I 
tice is hereby given, that at the General to be held in this State on the TURS- LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS 
DAY succeeding Grst Monday of N next, the following officers are to be elected, . 
wit: ‘MB CRRTIFICA EPFRCT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BErORE 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Joel T. Headiy.—A Comptroller, in the place of Lo. | GIVEN TO aN INVENTOR On RRER OF ANY ARTICNE FOR DOMESTIC PURFORRS. 
repre —An Attorney General, in the place of B. Cushing. —A Engi. | Lvow Was RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, WIT Lerrers rao Paixce ALarnt, 
peer and Surv. , in the place of Silas Seymour.—A State Treasurer, in the place of Stephen | Tum Kine of Pavssia, Tas Paesipent oF THe Usirep States, awp Tae Finest SCIENTIFIC 
Clark. —, oner, in the of Henry Fitzhagh.—An Inspector of State Pri- | mmx Ro ano Amenica. He UXVITES ATTENTION TO THE Same at is Centeal Derot, 
py ah yliary i orwood Hrowne —A udge of the Court of oes Seep Broa ¥. EB. LYON & CO. 
ise $1 deotias of the Bupreme Court for tee Fire: duaietel Disiriet: in the place of Wan, 
wo Sugreme ret in FINE FURNISHED PARLORS AND BED-ROOMS. 
pesated ho Al wasuney, gecastoned bp the resigneiioe of Jemes &. Whidee, A veavody ar ITS OR SINGLE, aa FIRST, SECOND, 
—_ 4 a g°O LET, IN 8U OR SINGLE, ©. 8 THIRD FLOORS. 
Superter Court, the place of Joseph &. werk od Poem J Onkley, deceased.—A iW ‘ooms on Fourth Floor, will accommodate Two Deidattieases aaah With Pali 
Totes ore Crarh of Commas Pieas, te a place of Sante F. rabam.—A Justice of the | or Board, in one of the best houses in Bond St., near Broadway, on reasonable terms. 
x Gaze & De mince of Prerence Bashy —& eaten of Se Ting Dinan: te the ott W. W. K., Allton Office, New York. 
of New York, in the place Sepp Greek Julies F So Sees in the city 
e See ore - 
sow Fut. Sopeet O'Connor.—A Justice of Third District of the 
ay of Rew eet, tn the place of Win. B. Moesh.~ Justice of the Your Diswist ta the city S®Lenos LESEKY t Elastic Joints.—Made 
of New Y in Ee Sa. ove Le afi lel yt solely b: a 
{ers Ih pipet npn Wilhaasie af epeveun Diane: oe ot Rew Vous | w wrbaronge prs nwaige ohn A fe guplad ose swabs fre a ny 
_ ew PY o ute for & 
Uplate oC Thomas Fearon ‘poliee agaes of So Pure Dini, De ay of New York, | as the best the world affords. © Prof. 
of —A Justice Secood in ctty of New 
in James H.W. Police of the District 
York, im the place of Matthew ey eg en pa ty ERAS "8 ARTIFICIAL HAND.—A new and useful for a lost hand, so ar- 
of New Y¥ im the place of Wm. L. Wood.—A Police Justice of the F District ia the | ranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c., by means of the 
city of New eth, pig pene eS Sherman Brownell.—A Police Justice of the Fifth Dis. | stump. Purther informauon on application or by jeter 
mel ew i of Barnabas W. Osborne.—A Police Justice of the 
yh yi Lawl as. 9Se Bese SNe. F Darttue a Peace Sea S NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL 
Sruatice of the Righih District Ya the city of New York, im the pince of Michael Conneliy.—Ales W 'THOUT THe USE OF NETAL PLATES OR CLASPS. UR, 8 B. KIGESMOND, 
& Senator for the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Senate Disiricts, ing of the city and , No. i Broapway, New Youn. 
county of New York.—A Member of Assembly for each of the Assembly Districts in tbe city | | He would inform those requiring operations on the Teeth, or needing artificial ones, that his 
and county of ¥ viz: The First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Re: Pp anytht used by the Profession. There is no other method 
Kin, Teath, ‘welfth, Thirteenth, Bixteenth and teenth perfect for ease, artisulation aed mastication To the Grst place, it requires no metallic or* 
Assembly Districts. —Two Governors of the Alms in the of Anthony U and joey Ley TT gh a Jeasant taste in the mouth, 
x Smith — Surrogate, in place of Ales. W. —A Recorder, in bor does it destroy the nat teeth. 2 oe three fourths lighter 
ames tanith a Benne ttorney, in place of A. Oakley Hall —And a Register, in place than the porcelain, and yet possess all the qualifications of natural Third, in elosing 
ef John 8. Doane. —All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. the Teeth together, there is not that nervous sensation which is produced by Porcelain Teeth. 
Tours respectfully, a 2 HEADLEY, Secretary of State, Unie dei a ee 
Saenirr’s Orrice, New Yous, Sept. 3, 1807. All -~ - ry 
The above is published  @s act 4 persons faving the corvies . are requested to call and examine his Artif. 
wat dee et ee aa : = Smears Ct cial Teeth nd Judge ot themselves, and he assures them that for BEAUTY, UTUITY, and 
Sheriff of the city and county of New York. | Dr, & con give the bent ofty reference to these who have tested these Teeth to their entire 
AU the pabite newepapars in the count will ubliah the above once in each week until | satisfaction. 
the a Ca a EA St Game, co at Gey many Se Bee | 
6, tide & article 84, part lat, page tek” 7" nt 
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us direct, rt drafis 
a ToksCis porvcas, end to sanmsise the nen a Pr = 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Now York City. 
Foe MEDAL Lid ty: na Bas ARRIVED oe Hy ONLY PROPEa 


le effect, ANODYN®,) as Well as the % 
of 


, A certain 
» in i, of lying 
the o eneee, Bene So cone a The day’ in large tractus 
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to 
Practice 


for 
Y Peis here to sate, in this 
proper 5 trees DR. KINN#’S Machine is the 


is enerauial in tbe 10 ite success in jt hie "Book a Directinn ete 


his Often, of at their reatdence, “Omics Wer ie Mont attest, New Tork. ns hut Patente, at 


A Miiituteds tor bees Miutcay Pause oar Broadway, tuviiesthe pubtete 
sient eR ig ape ee Sey 





— 
- . 
will unapproachable b; and every 
other Yads. The Public should be sautious of base imiteure aud infris. 
gers of the above patent. 





PORES Boe eth fier eaee tamara ace ae Be 
Orleans, St. ete., ete., prompily attended to, oie 
HoeLow AY’s OINTHENT ae the victim of jndammee 
, Ly certain means y curing 
hey Sy yo ap aS he of Solencsdonenaung 
aun No, 0 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all droggists, at Me., 











The Aoion,. 





FINANCIAL. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Iasue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Prinetpal Cities of the World. 


Also 
Credits for RUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PRABODY & CO., of London ; and for 
INDIA, CHINA, de, ‘on GEO. PEABODY & CO,, or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ‘AT 
Oanton ha, Singapore. 
Hoag Kong, mt 4. 
Credits for Australia on the Bank of New South Wales, of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
AITLAND AND NEWCASTLE. . 
ISBANB AND LPSWICH 


Caleutta, 


OVENS AGENCY, 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 





New Yor, Jane Ist, 1857. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & ©O.'8 BUILDING. 
We bog to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
I the ng of FORKIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
Pu and LOAN the Buying aod Selling of STOCKS, BON DS, &ec. 
Our the House of DUNCAN SHERMAN & CO., from the commencement of 
until the present time, To WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IN REFERRING, affords us 
peculiar advantages for conducting the business we propose. 
attention will ven to Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BONDS aad FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Colleotions made on all 


arts of the country upon the most favourable terms. 
InTeaest .4.0W Durosrts. 
A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 
fu addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
J. T. Sourren, Kaq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 
James Bangs, Esq. ~ oa chants’ Exchange Bank. 
Wiusias B. Astor, Raq , New York. 
Hon. Wa, Kew, Ma 
1s Comnine, Eaq., Albany. 
Cuas. H. Fisuen, Esq., Philadelphia. 


J. C. MAYER, 
(“ATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. % EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES : 


Branch Bank of Montreal, in Toronto, Canada West. 
Toronto Bank, Toronto, Canada West. . 
hrough the Canadas, 





Hanover Bank, New York. 

N. B. made 

JTOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN 


NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE SURrOnES. 


RA 
G oe oe a Rena GERMANY, 
Nim 








ALSO, CIRCULAR 


FRA 
T AIN, BRLGIU LAND, Uss) 
faulaND. SPAIN, - ym 
JER 


CONSTANTINOPLE aibibdeeth rz ' 

SRY ROU?, USALEM, de., ho. ’ — 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 

ne PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 6 days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
mee Ane NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
ae re re ae nT rorige Sen, coasted 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 
PIL ORAIN, ” No. 29 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA =xvaEes & EXCHANGE CO, 
Date AN REPRESS TO te se ORRGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 


mon’ 
Islands for sale at all times. 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bank of Cuagieston on the 
to of One Found Serting and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Rctax, Inu 
tame, Boomane and ALBA. 

SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 

31 PINE ST., 
W ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAEB BEMITeAROES TO ENGLAND 

Dien orn —y, J ae as ee _— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 














HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR Sale aT 
No. 134 Jane ‘York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 
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THOMAS McMULLEN, 
w it, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 

repens == SALE_A Lanes Sue Dy aor ting oe Ly OLD 

ines ore! trite w! ing of ol ortalions, possess advantages in qua- 

lity and moderate ign Oy those of recent Pade wm viz: Port Maletra—Pri- 

ory—Claret—( ne t Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Sauterne — Chablis — 

ay de ueure—Cognac Brandy—Jamaica — Gin—Scotch Malt— 
Monongahela and Bourbon skies. 

B@” AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. .€@ 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMS, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 


CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





& CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MEASRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES BORDEAUX | and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GRISENHEIM-ON-THE-RHINE. 
A full oe oY 
BORDEAUX AND RH ISH WINES 
Constantly on hand. 


a@> ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 


September 12 


@ EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW- 4 
HIS Company insures al! kinds of Butldt Household Furnit rchandise, Vessels 
in Port, and other Property, AGAINST Loss BY FIRE. a = 5 
€ 8. UGHTY, President. 
Hawny QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. EUGENE PLUNKETT. Vice Present, 
Bugene Plunkett, W. A. 8. Van Duzer, 
A . Hosford, Waldo Hatchins, 
Anson Livingston, 
John Ewen, 
John H. Brower, 
Frederick Penta, 
M. 0. Roberta, 


‘Aired Plunkett, 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPanNy, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CArrat (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the Auantic. Half Premiums may remain loan. Losses Promptly Cal 
oo and risks taken. <i 


L, _Hoguet, 
Geo. BR. Morewood, 





Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEV ITT, Actuary. 





CHAMPAGNE. 
[= UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
the © ne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Rewes, begs to announce 
Ge See the public Gerrans Sat he has made arrangemenis with the following houses, 
ex ve b 


for the of ‘ine -— 

A. BININGER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD BININGER & DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 
OLIVER; B. M. & A. WHITLOCK & ©0.; W. 8 CORWIN; CHESTER DRIGGS; 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. & W. GEERY, PARK &'TILFORD ; KE. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
After comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he bas, by advice 

and assistance, selected a Wine te be known as 

THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 

atch wil be found tn a8 reapeets te ote eats any other b: 
e market. rom experience means 

their desire 12 furnish a Wine watch shall meet with the 

guaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims 
the same to his customers and friends. 


rand now for sale in 
Rowakt, Pere & Firs, and 
app: consumers, he feels per- 
for the excellence of this wine. and recom- 
Cc. A, 58 Beaver-street. 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 


AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of a surenion qva.ity, grown in Missourt, 
T 


AP 
and is believed to be full ual if not supers to the best Imported Cham ne. 
Quarts wnd Pints of the “SPARKLIN OATAWBA,” and of the “ CABINET,” in cases, 
for sale, in quantities to suit, by 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 


BUNKER & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 














BAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River And 


a 
YONKERS, 
oppose the Railroad 
ae pay ig Ou BARD, AND OFFER POR SALE EVERY DERCRIPTION 
rocert ne Brandies, Rare most ro’ 
erent pee Gameegne, Tocluding their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Claret 
Fhe Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


All the different kinds of iT M Sweet Oil, &e. 
Kenran offerte naing tha Geis etsnctan asa, West 
morning from the mest Dairies. All of 
yn yy ety 
J.J. DRUMMOND & CoO., 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHUROH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE constantly on hand a Large and Well-Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wi 

Py ean be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celeb: 
Cured Hama, Hi and other Celebrated Brands of 
di and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. 
Olives, and hovi Wolfe's 














PATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND *. 
backs and hot air heating 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Brollies Crome, 
Coffee and Tea Urns ; Copper, and Iron Kitchen 
, New York. 
urer of Portab.e Gas Works. 
Aubin Portable Gas Works ; 


1856. 
. Aubin’s Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
urches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and Cities. 





NEEDLES, HOOKS, AND TACELE. 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles ot on ee 
Fair—and constantly on « large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
BARE, TROUT FLIES, &e., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
mak belice Seated Gear parckanen —— — ai 
THOMAS BATE, 35 Maiden plan. New Ly 
ag v 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best Bas for Trolling ever invented. 








Street, New York, 
Lines, Fliea, very 





iv 
RST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN. 
-GLASSES, Ex 








ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF 
awarded separate Medals at the World's Fair, 
York, 1853, and are the 


LOCKS, THE SAME An gt 
A AT WERE 
London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 
American Safes that were awarded Medals at the London Wi rid’s 
ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
failing to preserve thei 























tamale, oF to 
Joba, “. and at St Jobo! 


INSURANCE 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 














SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New Y 
OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


hia Company insures Property of ail kinds against Loss and Damage favour- 
T able terme as similar Institutions in this Clty. em me 


B.M. Yiiitiock, 
Robt. Li ' 
ae 
ST. ca : 

Lf. 


Barrow, 
B. Grinne! 


Smi Wm. M. ab 
ohn Mitche David B. Keeller. 
MAS W. | President, 


Ld Mate LL, 
DSALL, Secretary. JOSEPH WALKER, 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U.S. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships this line are: 
i Onrver Evparpes. | The BALTIC 
he AD Capt. James Wesr. 





The ATLANTIC. 
RIATIC........ 
been built by contract for the Government service, every care 

in their construc’ as also thelr ‘ines, to insure ie Pra 


their accommodations for are unequalled 
Of Paaaage ‘rom New Fork to Liverpodl, 


These shi 


Price 
clusive use of extra 
An ex 


DATES OF SAILING. 
8) Saturday Geet 
5 gueurdey “ 
19 | Saturday.... 
2} Saturday....Dec. 
tay... 
EDWARD K. COLLI No, 56 Wall-street, New York. 
Prot UTS Solera sca rar Laden 
‘o., No, 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, 
stones or metals, unless therefor, and the 


Pp bills of lading are signed 


recious 
pressed therein. 


CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 


BETWEEN N. YORK, » LONDON & BREMEN. 
HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS “QUEEN OF THE SOUTH,” 

; “INDIANA,” 2364 tons, toeteen, ARGO,” 2515 tons toe 
Benson ; ‘ JASON," toaa, € Bri 
Owned by the EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY OF LON- 
DON AND SOUTHAMPTON, are NEW YORK on every alternate 
WEDNESDAY, for LONDON and B to land 

mails for Kngland and France. 


— tae nt 





and 


to > 
eg ne te ee 
x are ha 
poms aoe bed for p They will take a limited number of third vole 9 wong 
poswensers. A Sargeon sliahed to each ehip.—The rates of freight to London will be but 
RATES OF PASSAGE Firs Cabin, 90; Second Cabin, $89; $30. 
The steamship “ARGO,” will sail from NEW YORK, on RDNESD AY. A 19th, and 
pa by the “ JASON,” September 2nd, and “ QUEEN OF THE SOU ” Septem- 
For freight or passage, apply to ©. H. SAND, 11 South Wiliam Street. 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’8 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry of Bactimore, 2367 tons, it. R. Leitch | Crrv or 
Orry or Wasuiroron, 2380 tons, Petrie. eee ee Sane 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended to sail as follows : 


alternate SATURDAY, 








RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE.—From N 
Guineas. 17 Guineas. and 15 G ae 84 
GER. will be 
: From Philadelphia and New York, $30; 
who are desirous of out their 
are constructed with 


; and every —» 
and verpool —Specie 
taken by these vessels st usual rates. All goods sent to the ws will be foreardet’ Sun 
wor WILLIAM TNMAN, OJON GO DALK: No. 1s Broaiway Ne : 
Nos. 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Ageat. To 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE 1857. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines; FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 

leave New ¥ Ras 
wu ‘ork, wre, and Southampton, for the year 1857, on the following days: 
March 


i 


H 





stapantagy 
Pritt tees 


if 





. wre. 
CROSKEY & CO., 
AMERICAN SUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE OO., Paris. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Rock Lien, (new) ANTARCTIC. 
ALBION, = ANDREW FosTER. 
Darver, ) 
Norraamrton, (n) 
Wu.ias Tarsoort. 

ROTIC. 


FALENA. 
A 
Sr. Lous. I 


CHIMBORAZO. West 
OonsrauLanion k z. 
queen Beier 
Ocean QUEEN. Hupsox. 
Devonsmine. 
pearts ON ype ae T kee 
Kins PrN PSCOTT 2 00. 


TAPSOOTT & CO., St. 





Kossera. 
Hevors. 
OMPROMISE. 
Unperwairer. 
CMERALD Isxe, (n) 
CAMBRIA, (new) 
Dagapsovent, (n) 
DoosaWaTTeR, (n) 
BENJAMIN ADAMS. 














Pout. 











ACKETS FOR HA’ 
S®soNP. LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on 
Ast of each month, as follows : 
Prom New York. 
january... 


Agents, 161 Pear! Street. 


iNoKEN, 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 








